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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


$ .30 | Robinson’s New Practical Arithmetic $ .65 
Contains all those merits which caused hundreds of 
teachers to say of the earlier work that the best Arithme- 
tic they had ever seen was Robinson’s Practical. In its 
new form it has improved at every point. 


Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic /ust out 
A brief elementary course sufficient to impart such knowl- 
edge as will enable pupils who go no farther in arith- 
metical study than this book will take them, to perform 
most of the processes required in business life. 


Fust added to our new series of 
ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS, 
Marmion—A Tale of Flodden Field. By Sr WALTER 
Scott, Part. With a portrait of the author, and a map 
showing the supposed routes of Marmion and the posi- 
tions of the English and Scotch forces at Flodden Field. 


llilne’s Standard Arithmetic. ‘ 65 
The highest work of this new two-book course. It trains 
to accuracy and rapidity by thorough drill on first princi- 
ples, and then takes up the essentials of business arith- 
metic. 


Milne’s High School Algebra . $1.00 
‘Pupils who have thoroughly studied it will certainly be 
well fitted to take up the work in Algebra here.” — E. P. 
CUSHING, Smith College, 


The series now includes— 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham §$ .20 
The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from the Spectator .20 


Scott’s Marmion . . . .40 

Robinson’s New Primary Arithmetic . .19/Scott’sIvanhoe . . . . , , .60 
An orderly development of fundamental principles by | Sketch Book—Ten Selections -20 

concrete examples and by lessons appealing to the expe- Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night 20 


rience and observation of children. 
Kings of Engiand in a Nutshell. By “ Gat Ham- 


ILTON.” Characteristic pictures and catchy rhymes de- 
scriptive of each reign. An invaluable aid to memory 
and an epitome of English History. Small quarto. 


Robinson’s New Rudiments of Arithmetic .30 
Covers more ground than the Primary, but is an excellent 
beginners’ book where a two-book course is desired. The 


Handsome cloth, . ‘ ‘ .60 


American Book 


treatment is objective, the methods clear and direct. 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 


Company 


Alexander’s Brief History of the Hawaiian 
People. Published by order of the Board of Education 
of the Hawaiian kingdom. 8vo, cloth, 351 pages. Fully 
illustrated. 7 maps, Chronological Tables, etc. $1.50 


Dreyspring’s French Reader, on the Cumulative 
Method. Illustrated. Cloth. 171 pages. . , 75 


“The method employed by the author is a novel one, 
and in the hands of an intelligent teacher will produce 
most excellent results,”—Education. 


The Leading American Text Books are described 
in the Reading, Supplementary Reading, Ar.thme- 
tic, Penmanship, Geography, History, 
English Language, Drawing, Music, and Physiol- 
ogy Sections of our Descriptive List. For high 
school, preparatory school, and college classes we 
publish the best known and most popular texts in 
all departments of the Natural Sciences, in Higher 
Mathematics, Latin, Greek, German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, etc. They are described in Science, Ancient 


Spelling, 


Language and Modern Language Sections of our list. 
Teachers are invited to wr te for the Sections that 
particularly interest them ; they are mailed free, as 
also is “Educational Bulletin” of new books. 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


| The Study 


By J. ARTHUR 
Edinburgh. 


The Realm 


Another Important New Science Manual. 


THE EARTH’S HISTORY : 


An Introduction to Modern Geology. 
Methods and Chief Results. 


By R. D. Roserts, Universities of Cambridge and London. 
12mo. Maps and Illustrations. Net $1.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


Index. 12mo, 


of Animal Life. 
Tuomson, M.A., F.R.S.E., University of 


12mo, illustrated, net $1.50. 


of Nature: 


AN OUTLINE OF PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Hucu Rost. 
D.Sc, Edinburgh. 


Maps, Illustrations, and an 


net $1.50, 


743-745 Broapway, New York. 


SHOULD BE USED IN EVERY SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Celebrated Steel Pens 


THEIR SCHOOL SERIES, 128, 333, 444, ARE ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOLARS’ 


USE ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR EASE IN WRITING, ELASTICITY, AND DURABILITY. They are supplied by the stationers at moderate prices. 


Works, 
CaMDEN, N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 


26 John St. 
Co. NEW YORK CITY. 


Swedish 


The Theory of Educational Sloyd. The only author- 
ized English translation of the lectures of Orro SaLomon, Director of 
the Seminarium for Teachers at Naas, Sweden. Contains also a por- 
trait and brief biography of Herr Salomon. This ts the book for 
which teachers have been waiting so expectantly. Mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of price, $1.25. 


The Teacher’s Handbook of Sloyd. As practised and 
taught at Naas. Containing explanation and details of such exercise. 
By Otto Satomon, Director of the Naas Seminarium. This work 
has already attained wide popularity in this country. Mailed to any 
address on receipt of price, $1,50. 


' SILVER, BU 


Progressive Gym 


First CoLLeEcrIon. 
out gymnastic apparatus. 


nastics. 
SECOND COLLECTION. 


hers, 


the principles of the Ling System of Swedish Gymnastics, By CLAEs 
J. Enesuske, Ph. D., Principal of Normal Instruction in the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 


Arranged for class work in schoolrooms with- | 


explicit instructions in detail. 
charts,—one for each series,— and fifty diagrams illustrating posi- 
tions. A thoroughly plain and satisfactory Manual of School Gym- 
Mailedto any address on receipt of price, 83 cents. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. | 


Gymnastics. 


nastic Day’s Orders. According to 


Contains three series of 25 days each, with 
Contains, also, three comprehensive 


By the same author. Will be ready soon. 


CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON, 


RDETT, & COMPANY, Publis 
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QUEEN & CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
Philadelphia. 


Microscopes, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, Etc. 


Write for Price List, mentioning school in 
which you teach. Special quotations will be made 
on quantities for school use. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


i (Successors to Science Dept. Natl. 
pe Schl F. Co., established 1871,) 
| @\ 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago, 
Makers PHYSICAL, 
CHEMICAL, 


and OPTICAL 
APPARATUS, 
Valveless Air Pumps, 
Improved Static Electr'l 
Machines, 
Schon Dynamos, 
Mention | Soler and Elect’l Projection Micrescopes, 
this Elect’i Test Instruments, ete. 
paper. (Catalogues and Special Net Prices free 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


and Stereopticons, O11, Lime, on Exectric Lieut, 
made by us, are simply perfect for PUBLIC or PRI- 
VATE use. So are our Slides. We can fill the bill 
from Ato Zin apparatus, Views and Accessories. 
Catalogues FrrEE. Mention this publication. 


UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS, 
USEFUL TO ALL 
TEACHERS 


is a multiple copy 
ing apparatus pro- 
vided; simple, effici- 
ent and inexpensive. 
THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOBR is that instrument, re- 
produces a large number of exact copies from any and 
every writing, drawing, music, etc.; much different, 
quicker, and better than other processes. Sample 
outfits 6x9 $3.75; 9x13 g6.00 net. complete. Free 
specimen and information of C, BENSINGER & CO., 
615 Dey St.. New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 
on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
_ States that does not 
. own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 
G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


THE ACME 
is the cheapest 


is broken the 

cover can be 

transferred to 

for catalogue 


and discounts, 
J. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTIoNn who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 


sent, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 
ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best 
tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 
world’s brain-workers maintain their bodily and mental 
vigor by its use. It is a vital phospAite,— not a laboratory 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
Each package has our signature: 

Druggists, or by mail | 
($1.00) from 56 W. 25th fl § Gly > 
St., New York. 
Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. Price, 50 cents. 


UEEN & CO., "Philadelphia. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL Your Orders 4 

APPARATUS. NOW. | 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS MAPS 
ERASERS CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 


NEW YORK SIONEY OHIO CHICAGO 


The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


SARSAPARILLA 
It 
can have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


WANTED, 


A copy of GUYOT’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOG. 
RAPHY, now out of print. Address (easing price) 
ARTHUR B. CUSHING, 
2t LYNN, Mass. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass.. 


MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
and invites correspondence. 


TOURS TO EUROPE 


Sailing July and August $275 upwards. Send for 
itineraries. Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Av., Brouk- °* 
lyn, New York 

Fall Teur te Egypt and Moly Land. 


LATIN GREEK 


Spoken, written, read fluently in a year like modern 
uages, by pupils, classes, circles. Taught per- 
sonally or by mail. Summer School at Asbury Park. 
J. For circular address, with 2ct. stamp, ‘ Soci- 
ETAS RUGBIANA,” RUGBY ACADEMY, 1415 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia. 2t 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools, and Sunday Schools. Our assort- 
ment of Views, illustrating ART, SCIENCE, History, RELI- 
RAVEL, is immense musementand Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing car be 


found as instructive or amusing. Church Ene GBA very profitable 
sks aicrtainments, Public Exhibitions, PAY Ww ELI business for a person 
wat Popular Hlustrated Lectures 8 with small capital, 


We are the largest manufacturers and dealers, and ship to all parts of the world. If you wish to 


NG MONEY, name this pa- 
MCALLISTER, PAGE, BOQK FREE 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


JOSEPH GC! 303, 404, 604 361, 
STEEL’ PENS. 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


WANTED, 


A well educated lady teacher, of pleasing address, 
as assistant in a Massachusetts high school, who un- 
derstands Type-writing and Stenography. Apply 
at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


In a College for Women in the South, a gentleman 
teacher of Violin and Piano,—violin first, as specia’- 
ty. A salary of $800 pledged, which may be increased q 
to $1000 and even $1200. Apply at once to a 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N, E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., 


WANTED, 
Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 3, 
with salaries varying from to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others accep- 
ted. Applyto HIRAM OROUTT, anager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


and his other styles. 
} Foot Power 

Bares’ | LNported Photographs 
Lathes for wood and | from Europe, to illustrate 
metal work, Scroll} Archwology, History, 
for use in rom 
and Manual Training 4 
ls. Special | 804 Schools, a spec 


Schools. 
prices to Educational Institutions. Send 10 cents in stamps 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail, tor eatslogte. 
W. F, & JOHN BARNES CO., A. M. LUMBARD, 
949 RUBY STRERT. ROCKFORD, ILL. New Bedford, Mass. 


air Souvenir Coins 
CIVEN AWAY 


Subscribers of the Journal of Education. 


The beautiful Columbian Half- Dollars, coined by the United States Government as a 
souvenir of the World’s Fair, are sold by the Treasurer of the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition for ONE DOLLAR apiece. Only 5,000,000 of them will be coined, and these are 
being rapidly taken by people all over the country. 


THE JOURNAL OF EpvucaTION has secured enough of these coins in 
th d 
each, to be able to make the following offer: ie sii emaninn: 


Present subscribers to the JOURNAL can secure one of 
th 
<s- beautiful coins by sending us the name of one new subscriber 
with $2.50. The coin will be sent by registered mail. 


$10,000 WAS PAID FOR THE FIRST COIN. 


These coins were valuable as souvenirs, and are appropriate if i 

ts to f 
not be bought for less than $1.00 each, and in a fae yours they will be pest shir othe 
in gold, for there are not enough of them supply the demand. . 


S@™ Send us one new subscriber to the JouRN , 
Cole, J AL OF EpucaTion and get a Columbian 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


ASENTS make 100 PER CENT and win $748 CASH Prise 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 
Sample ive. Tervitory. Dr. Bridgman, Bway, N.Y 


R 


MEW TORK. 


WANTED, 


In a first class seminary in Pennsylvania, a lady 
teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music (especially 
qualified to teach Vocal Music). The candidate 
must be a member of the Baptist Church. Salary, 
$250 to $400 and home. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Bomerset St. 


WANTED AT ONCE, 


In a Commercial School, in a Messachusetts city not 
far from Boston, a man to take charge of Commercial 
Dept. of Shorthand, especially qualified to teach Bus- 
iness Practice and Penmanship; College and Com- 
mercial School graduate preferred. Salary, $800 to 
$1000° Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset At.. Boaton. 


FOR SALE. 

A rare opportunity is open to purchase a successful 
Froebel School, located in a New England city,—the 
finest kindergarten plant in this country; also. 4 
choice select school and large training class. The 

80 prosperous as now. For ful ° 
ticulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset S8t., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
In & desirable location, in one of the Southern States 
a College for male and female students, in successfu 
operation. A $10,000 property with the good will of 
the College, can be bought for $4 500 on easy terms, 
Apply to 'T, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Romerset St.. Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


A UNIVERSITY BUILDING, in a delightful and 
healthy locality in the South. 

Said (ullding was erected for a school; is spacious 
and elegant, contai. ing 100 good-sized sleeping rooms, 
@ large chapel and dining room, kitchen, and some 
twenty recitation rooms. It is superbly lighted and 
is heated and ventilated on a highly approved sy: 
tem. The grounds consist of six acres, and the cost 
of the outfit was between $60,000 and $70,000. It \s 
for at $60,000, with easy terms of 

Or routed on reasonable terms. 
full particulars address 
Hilux AM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. BE. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
00. 


factory Bells for Schools, Chuarc 
MENE Establis 
ELY & CO., 1920. 


WEST TROY, N. Y. 
| ,Deseription and prices on application. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), » $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, - 83.00 “* 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
8 Somerset - + + Boston, Mass. 


Written for the Journal] 
THE SWEETEST BLESSING. 


BY ANNIE SCHLESSINGER. 


OF all our loving Father's gifts, 
‘The best, by far, it seems to me 
Is that which of itself uplifts 
The soul to hopes of things to bs. 


The sorrow laden, yearning heart 
Again throbs joyously and light,— 

When, if, mirage-like to the mind, 
The beacon Hope illumes its night. 


THE PURITAN* 


BY GRANVILLE B. PUTNAM. 


We glory in the spirit 
Wh ch dares resist a throne, 
That yields to man no homage, 
But makes God’s will its own; 
That faces flames with Ridley, 
Or dying sweetly sings ; 
That draws the sword with Cromwell, 
Defies the power of kings. 


Old Rock is precious, 
The Mayflower ’’ still is dear; 
The praises of the Pilgrim 
We oft have met to hear. 
Tonight we come with honors 
The Paritan to crown, 
Wreathe Winthrop’s brow with laurel, 
To Dadley add renown. 


With heavy hearts they murmur, 
As Britain fades from view : 

** Farewell, farewell, Old Eagland! 
Loved native land, adieu! ’’ 

Her soil is doubly hallowed, 
For, red with martyr blood, 

It garners dust of kindred 
Who’ ve passed beyond the flood. 


For sake of conscience exiled, 
They brave t>e stormy deep, 
Rosolved, as were the Pilgrims, 
The ark of God to keep. 
With them, in aim uniting, 
In solitades untrod 
They plant io faith a nation, 
And consecrate to God. 


*Read at Music Hall, Boston. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


JoserpH Piummer, Belmont, N. H.: There are good 
teachers working in the mills rather than at their proper 
vocation, because they can earn more money. 


A. E. Avery, School Board, Braintree, Mass. : The 
great aim of our public school system is to be accom- 
plished not by the ideally complete education of the in- 
dividual, but by the common education of the many. 


The Democrat, Key West, Florida: It is better for a 
schoolboy or girl to enter life with gentle, courteous man- 
ners than to know the names of all the British sovereigns 
in their order ; better even than to be able to repeat the 
battles of the American revolution. 


Supr. Frank B. Tacoma, Wash.: Recurring 
examinations should show whether teachers are growing 
in culture and skill, whether they are advancing profes- 
sionally and are abreast of the pedagogical thought of 
the times, or whether they are dropping into dreary rou- 
tinism. 

Surr. F. Treupiey, Youngstown, O.: The record of 
Massachusetts in educational matters is more glorious 


than that of any other commonwealth in this land I be- 
lieve. And well for us, for her blood has passed out into 
us and much of what the West is or will be depends, in 
a vital manner, on what the East has been. 


A WAIF FROM THE MEETING. 


BY ALBERT P. MARBLE, PH.D. 


The members of the Department of Superintendence 
represent the different sections of the country, and by the 
training of the young which is their occupation they will 
affect the destiny of the nation more than the body that 
sits in Washington, Of these men Dr. Harris is the ed- 
ucational philosopher, Judge Draper the educational 
statesman, Andrew J. Rickoff the model superintendent, 
Colonel Parker the educational yeast. 

There is a great variety in this body of men. Each is 
from a locality different in many respects from every 
other, and therefore each man looks at education from a 
standpoint unlike that of the others. There is diversity 
of gifts but all of the same spirit. 

It is notable that among men in widely different spheres 
of action,—the small city and the large, the state and the 
country,—men, too, who approach the subject from oppo- 
site sides, the humanitarian, so to speak, and the material- 
ist or the manualist, thore is a growing catholicity of view 
and of spirit. As the horizon widens each comes to see 
that there is ground for the other side to stand on; that 
the most diverse theories have at some point a common 
ground. This growing tendency augers well for the 
future of education in this country. 

No narrow philosophy embraces the broad field of ed- 
ucation. It will not do to confine the attention to school 
houses, apparatus, books, and educational appliances. It 
is not enough to consider methods and devices only. The 
abstract theory of education—pedagogy and psychology— 
is not all, either; and the moral nature, at least educa- 
tional honesty, must be taken into account, and there is 
no inconsistency in a man’s working in all these fields. 

Education like all other sciences must have its founda- 
tions resting upon the concrete. The child’s mind must 
be studied in the child himself; consequently a girl, the 
oldest of a large family which she has helped to bring 
up, or the teacher who has lovingly and earnestly taught 
children and studied their ways, will know more of them 
practically and the way their minds develop than one 
who has been surfeited with lectures on psychology de- 
rived from books. It must seem incongruous for such a 
teacher, who knows how it is, to hear in scientific phrase 
the description of just what should be done with children 
in a school when perhaps what is advocated cannot be 
wisely done. But teachers who listen to such lectures 
frequently derive some good, in that they are set to think- 
ing in another line. 

It is obvious that some of the superintendents take too 
narrow a view of their duty, while others take a too sup- 
erficial view. If one is to usurp the place of a teacher 
1n every grade and attempt the difficult feat of acting as 
a model in every department, assuming that he can teach 
in every line better than the special teacher, he is under- 
taking more than he can perform, or else he has 
neglected his highest duty,—that of supplying competent 
teachers and is surrounded with inferior teachers. Either 
his teachers sre very poor or he is a little god,—little 
gods are scarce and are not very useful. 

If on the other hand the superintendent confines him- 
self to mere lecturing, however good he may be at that, 
and if he does not know the practical working of a school 
from his own experience, then all the other duties must 
be neglected, for who else is to perform these duties ? 
The fact is, high pedagogical experience and broad theo- 
retical knowledge of educational theories are not incom- 
patible with practical knowledge of the schoolroom and 
acquaintance with every detail of schoolhouse construc- 
‘tion and sanitation, with text-book and apparatus, with 


school hygiene, and with whatever concerns the school. 
Without necessarily being a specialist in all of these, 
the superintendent should have a general knowledge of 
them all; for, if he has not, no one else is in a position to 
superintend, that is to direct them all After this, the 
more skillful he is in any one direction, the more of a 
specialist in education the better; but he must not at- 
tempt the work in detail and take it out of the hands of 
those who may know about it better than he does, any 
more than the general should try to perform the duty of 
a colonel or of a lieutenant. 


SHALL COLLEGE MEN ARRANGE OUR 
COURSE OF STUDY IN THE 
LOWER SCHOOLS? 


BY EDWIN GINN, 


There are some serious objections to having the colleges 
supervise the schools under them or grade them. Col- 
lege men would not generally be sufficiently familiar with 
the lower studies always to value properly the various 
branches, and in the nature of things they would have in 
mind the preparation of students for college, and their 
course of study would in a manner be shaped with that in 
mind. This might be a serious disadvantage to the great 
majority of children in the schools. Not one in a han- 
dred, perhaps not one in a thousand, of the school chil- 
dren would go to college. Therefore the interests of 
these lower schools cannot be made subservient to the 
interests of the colleges. There must be many branches 
taught in the high schools that are required in colleges, 
for the reason that they are too important for the major- 
ity of high school children to miss. 

Another danger is that there is a strong tendency now 
to do university work in college and to throw into the 
lower schools the former college work. This tendency 
would be increased rather than diminished by such action. 
We need few universities, many colleges. We have now 
already more colleges doing university work than students 
for them. 

One of the great dangers threatening our common 
schools is from too great a number of studies. The pupil 
is obliged to take up so many and various branches, and 
can give so little time to each, that he gets confused 
notions of many things, and no real solid training in 
any particular one. What he gains in multiplicity of 
subjects he lacks in thoroughness in any one subject. 

What we need is a commission formed of college pro- 
fessors, high school men, grammar school men, primary 
teachers, and perhaps some broad, general scholars on 
school boards who have had a great deal of experience 
and know the needs of all the schools better than any one 
class of men can know them, who, uniting together and 
looking into this problem from the foundation, will be 
able to make that course of study which is best for all. 

What the schools now are suffering under especially is 
the multiplicity of studies. Each particular department 
emphasizes its importance. The language teacher wants 
the greater part of the time given to language; and he 
will put in English, French, German, and Latin, perhaps, 
or at least two of them; whereas, in all probability it 
would be for the great advantage of all of the schools up 
to the high school grade, to devote their time and atten- 
tion to the English language and its masterpieces. In 
fact, the time is altogether too short for a proper under- 
standing of our mother tongue and its literature. More 
than ninety per vent of all children end their school days 
before they reach the high school. Of how little value 
to them would be what smattering they could get of any 
foreign language in this short time ; and how great would 
be the value if this time should be devoted to a dozen or 
two of our best authors Here is the great lack in our 
educational system; here is the great opportunity for 
improvement. Much more time should be given to the 
study of our own language than has been given to it, aud 
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it must be taken from other studies. It is pretty gener- 
ally conceded, I think, that much time has been wasted 
upon gathering certain worthless details in geography and 
history, particularly of places, dates, and the like ; also 
in arithmetic, in giving innumerable puzzles, and exam- 
ples of many figures, instead of demonstrations of prin- 
ciples. Many of us remember our own early school days 
when the young men and women were graduated from 
the country school with hardly any discipline beyond that 
of working out difficult puzzles in Greenleaf’s arithmetics. 
Many had never read a single volume of solid literature ; 
and yet these men and women have gone out into life and 
succeeded, some of them, far better than those who have 
had what is called the enriched grammar school course. 
The reason for it is not to be found in the particular 
value of the work in arithmetic, but in the kind of dis- 
cipline secured by it. Then each one worked in his own 
way as fast as he was able, utilizing his time to the best 
advantage. He was not obliged to march in a regiment, 
where the dullest boy marked time with the brightest. 
It was the opportunity to work according to his own abil- 
ity, and with freedom from restraint that made the disci- 
pline valuable, not the work itself. 


I think there is danger of our making a very grave 


mistake in thrusting before the child the multitude of 
things desirable to know, rather than giving him an op- 
portunity to develop his powers by devoting his attention 
toa few subjects especially well fitted for that purpose. 
There are some subjects better fitted than others for 
training children. The one best fitted of all, it seems to 
me, is that of language in the early child life. In the 
first six or eight years of life he learns language work 
more readily than he can ever again; therefore, as much 
language work should be given him at this early period as 
is possible ; and it is possible for children to read before 
eight years of age more than they now read when they 
enter the high school,—and it is feasible, as it has been 
proved. By giving them geography and mathematics to 
such an extent as we now do in the early periods, we 
invert the true order of studies and deprive the children 
of their natural inheritance. They should have mastered 
at the age of eight or ten the subject of reading to a large 
extent, so that when the geography, history, arithmetic, 
and science studies are given to them they can immedi- 
ately comprehend the problems before them, and not 
spend most of their time in spelling out long words. 


IN MARCH. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


Among the most bewitching objects in nature, for they 
are so replete with promise, are the brown tassels of the 
alder and the golden ones of hazel and birch. They 
seem jast ready for the kiss of April, and in a moment 
they bear us to the days when the sweet south wind 
awakens the anemone. 

How much must they lose who dwell in an unvarying 
season. The fruits and flowers of the tropics could not 
repay us for the loss of spring and autumn surprises. 
Even winter has scenes of bewildering beauty that we 
could il! spare. 

Few people appear to know that the alders, hazels, May- 
flowers, and many other plants show their flower buds 
even in autumn. Every year some worthy discoverer 
confronts us with this old phenomenen, and thinks, poor 
easy soul, that he is telling us something new. Of 
course buds are formed the previous summer when the 
plant is active, not now in its dormant state. ‘ 

WE love to take these ‘‘tags”’ to our homes and coax 
them out. The gaudy mid-summer flowers afford no 
more pleasure. The alders especially are associated with 
old Norse legends, with Thoreau and Walden pond, with 
Higginson and his charming “ Oat-door Papers.” More 
than all they bring back scenes of childhood in the Hud- 
son Highlands. 

Already we begin to dream of the “shy May-flower ”’ 
and the bloodroot. Bat the sunniest of all flowers is the 
liverwort, the blue-eyed coquette. It presents us only the 
tips of its downy-gloved fingers, then laughs in girlish 
glee. When we thus think of our favorites, the old 
friends which are ever new, we feel that we cannot bear 
the uneasy month of March ; let it “be aye accursed in 
the ealendar!” After all, though, we might speak a 


good word even for March as Burns pityingly did of the 
Deil himself. When the incubus of winter becomes an- 
bearable, and there are such days, when the mercury at 
+-40 makes an unsavory sherbet of the streets—we turn 
into the hot houses fora change. If we could own a 
green-house we would risk the evils said to imperil the 
rich. _Just to breathe the odor of the sweet olive, or the 
myrsiphyllum, or the heliotrope, is good for the soul. It 
has something of the effect of divine music, sending cold 
thrills along the vertebral column, waves or pulsations of de- 
light. “Rest ye, weary mariners,” teachers, preachers, 
and writers in ledgers beneath this acacia, misty with a 
cloud of sulphur blossoms! For at least five minutes ye 
need not labor. Here is Nirvana. Here frisky orchids 
sport in mid air, gorgeous with the latest colors; roses 
and violets scent the air,while orange blossoms lead us to the 
gardens of Seville. Better than the flowers themselves 
is the homely talk of the Scotch gardeners. We would 
rather have their offer of a “wee bit posie” than the 
empty compliments of an earl. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS FOR SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS. 


BY SUPT. C, E. MELENEY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


The features of the elementary school which can be 
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introduced and maintained or kept up after being intro- 
duced include : 

1. Kindergarten gifts and occupations that may be 
used to introduce and supplement the primary work. 

2. Drawing. 

3, Sewing. 

4. Music. 

5. Nature study. 

6. Physical training. 

I. The surest and most efficient way is to have special 
teachers from cities and towns have such. In this case 
the supervisor held teachers’ meetings. (a) General 
meetings. (b) Grade meetings. At the grade meetings 
as in the case of drawing, music, or nature study, the 
director gives special instruction in the grade work and 
practice in drawing or music, etc., if the teachers need 
it, and they usually do. Our teachers of drawing and of 
elementary music have classes of teachers learning the 
subjects. In physical training, our director divided all 
the teachers into three classes by districts, which met for 
instruction and drill once a week. In all these ‘eases 
regular normal work is done. " 

II. If it is impossible to have a specialist in any sub- 
ject as a director, there are specialists and state agents in 
drawing, science, music, ete., who may be called upon to 
help. Sometimes the publishers of music, drawing- 
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books, etc., may send specialists to aid in starting the 
work. In this second case or if no aid can be obtained 
then 

IIT. The Superintendent himself must act as a special. 
ist. This is not easy in cities where the superintendent 
has a large work, but it can be done in smaller places, 
The superintendent must know all the underlying prin. 
ciples of each work and much of the detail so as to ap. 
prove or suggest when visiting schools, and also instruct 
somewhat at teachers’ meetings. So far as he can, he 
ought to do the work of the specialists before described. 

IV. By aid of committees of teachers who are in- 
terested in certain special subjects, for instance, the 
various departments of science. There are always some 
teachers ready to do this, to conduct meetings, prepare 
outlines, etc. In large schools the departmental plan is 
often tried. 

At the grade meetings it is well to have classes at work 
to illustrate what is being done. I have found meetings 
of this kind valuable in music and physical training 
when we were without a supervisor. At grade meetings 
it it often well to have little exhibits of class work— 
specimen papers picked up during visits to the schools. 
This applies to grade meetings for other subjects than 
these now under consideration. 

Teachers’ visits to schools should supplement the 
teachers’ meetings and should be allowed frequently. 

At all these grade meetings the teachers should be 
called upon to take part, and when classes are present 
they should be taught by their own teachers as well as by 
the specialist or superintendent. 

The importance of teachers’ meetings cannot be over- 
estimated and cannot be too strongly urged. 


WHAT TO TEACH, WHEN TO TEACH IT, 
AND HOW.—(VIT) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSIHP. 


Numbers.—The work in numbers has been purely 
initial. The children have learned numbers but not 
their use. They know twenty numbers, the additions 
that make them, the multiplications also, and consequently 
subtraction and division. They know their fractional 
parts. They have learned them with objects and have 
allowed the imagination to play with them in language 
lessons. Now the time has come to use them. While 
they are to broaden their knowledge of numbers up to 
100 taking all multiplications and fractions, this is to be 
incidental, the real aim being the use of numbers in 
problems, making use of drawing and pictorial illustra- 
tions to make clear the work. It is none too early to 
enter upon this most important practice. 

Spelling.—Now for the first time the children are to 
learn to spell new words for the sake of knowing how to 
spell them. Hitherto this was merely incidental. They 
spelled “ until,” “their,” ete., because they were using 
these and needed to know how to write them correctly. 
Now they should be taught a few words each day, words 
that they will write in sentences, for the sake of using 
them correctly. No spelling book should be used as yet, 
no oral spelling, no unusual words, but names of men, of 
places, of the parts of flowers, and occasionally a word 
that is purely abstract like “balance,” “ believe,” or 
“receive.” 

Third Year Language.—The time has come for the 
teaching of the art of conversation by the talking of the 
children upon things of which they are learning. ‘This 
18 not easy. It is much easier to ask qaestions for them 
to answer,—a practice that makes easy conversation a0 
impossibility. There is no recitation so satisfactory 28 
that in which the children carry on conversation by them- 
selves covering every point in the lesson. This seems 
difficult and is so, but it is the only entirely satisfactory 
manner of conducting most recitations and runs itself 
with great ease when once well developed. I have seen a 
teacher sit at his desk and not speak during the entire 
recitation. He sat with note book and pencil in hand 
and made his record of their work. It was a master: 
piece in the art of “hearing ” a recitation. 

With third year children less reliance can be placed 
upon their wisdom than later, but the work can be begu" 
The language lessons must be largely oral, but something 
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can be done with the pen, especially in teaching letter- 
writing. 

Begin Geography. — Incidentally the children may 
have learned to know and name, to spell and write the 
ordinary physical features such as hill, valley, stream, 
brook, river, bay, gulf, sea, harbor, bank, source, and 
mouth of river, etc. Now begin teaching geography 
from the school neighborhood quite definitely. 

Third Year, Nature Studies.—Drawing and sewing 
are to be utilized in the study of animals. There are 
many aids to this work of which the teacher must avail 
herself. In the spring, plants should be studied both 
from the outside world and from the sprouting of seeds 
in school. Buds, leaves, flowers, and trees can be stad- 
ied to some extent especially in the language work. 

The Fourth Year.—In the school year that should be 
represented by the nine-year-old child, the first or pre- 
lude period of child life ends. Everthing must be done 
that is necessary to enable children to enter successfully 
upon the ten-thirteen period. In reading, the work of the 
previous year is to be continued and developed. There 
is to be less attention paid to the child’s enjoyment and 
more to the imparting of information. The well-graded 
reading-book still furnishes the best material. Take 
some books from each of several series, and elect with 
care what shall be used from such. Few are ready for 
poetry, except of the playful sort. Read much about 
nature, about men, and places. It is the time for incident 
when well told. It is a good time for stories with a purpose, 
—a moral purpose,—but avoid those of a Sunday School 
sickishness.”” 

In numbers do much with problems, practicing a little 
daily with addition, subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision. In the problems teach and apply the various 
principles of interest and percentage indifinitely. 

In geography prepare the children to take up the sub- 
ject intelligently by teaching all that has not been taught 
about physical divisions, about their own town or city, 
about the cities of which they know something. It is 
time, to teach about this earth as round ; to use a map of 
the state, your section of the country and of the United 
States, but withont burdening the children with too many 
facts. They are being thoroughly prepared for some 
lively work during the next year. 

In nature studies, in sewing, in drawing, in music the 
children are to be livened up through much practice and 
they are to memorize gems and poetic selections quite ex- 
tensively. 


THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS, 1892.—(II.) 


BY THOMAS D. BERGEN. 
[Continued from March 2] 


Saturday, April 30, I saw a bluebird perched in a tree 
in North Cambridge. 

Friday, May 13, I noticed in a pear tree, about on a 
level with our second floor windows and some twenty feet 
from one of them, the nest of a family of robins. The 
little ones were almost naked. When the male came 
with a worm for them, they would all stretch their heads 
clamoriag for the morsel. It was interesting to notice 
that the parent bird would not always give it to the one 
who raised his head highest or to her who clamored loudest. 
As the male came to the nest with food, the female would 
fly away to get a bite for herself, sometimes bringing an 


unusually juicy worm to feed to the hungry little ones. 


About this time I went out one sunny afternoon to a 
row of willows near Alewife Brook. Summer yellow 
birds, black and white warblers, and yellow rumped 
warblers were frequently met. As I was coming back I 
heard something peep or chirp. Looking in farther 
among the rushes, there were two little mud-hens about 
as large as newly hatched chickens, only they were black 
all over. I chased them for half an hour, but they hid 
so effectually that I could not get them. A little less 
than a week after this I went out to some swamps near 
Fresh Pond. Closs by a redstart sat up ina tall elm. 
I went a considerable distance into the swamp, stepping 
from tussock to tussock, while constantly rails arose from 
among the rushes. Suddenly a rail flew out almost under 
me and displayed a nest which contained eight speckled 
eggs about the size of a pigeon’s egg, but more slender. 

Tuesday, the 17\h, there were more warblers than I 
had seen altogether up to this time, On the way over to 


the Botanic Garden, about five in the afternoon, I saw a 
pair of orioles beginning to nest. After a few minutes’ 
stay in the garden, my search was rewarded by finding 
four Maryland yellow-throated warblers. These are as 
plentiful daring their stay here as the Peabody birds are 
in their migration. In the American garden there were 
three yellow-rumped warblers flitting about. Under some 
bushes a pair of wrens were busily working at something 
which I could not see. Just as I was examining a sum- 
mer yellow bird, my attention was attracted by a dainty 
pair of ruby-throated humming birds. They seem to me 
the most perfectly shaped and colored of birds. 

Overhead there was what appeared to be a chimney 
swift, flying very high, but I feund out later that it was a 
bat. Five white-bellied swallows and two barn swallows 
flew past toward Fresh Pond. A goldfinch, a white- 
bellied nuthatch, and a chipping sparrow completed the 
list for that day. I rose at five Wednesday morning. 
Three redwings flew past as I neared the Botanic Garden ; 
the tadpoles had just come out and begun to swim. On 
the farther side of the pond I saw a queer bird with long 
legs, greedily eating the tadpoles. It proved to be a sol- 
itary sandpiper. Passing under a tree, I looked up and 
saw a black and white creeping warbler singing merrily. 
A Maryland yellow-throat also flew among the upper 
branches of the same tree. One of the lagging white- 
throated sparrows sang close by. From the top of a 
large elm tree come the te-te-té:e te of a pair of black- 
throated green warblers. In the lower part of the garden 
I heard a warbling vireo and a yellow-throated vireo. In 
the Observatory grounds an oriole and three goldfinches 
were found. Among the spruces a yellow-bellied sap- 
sucker hopped around. There I also found a chebec, a 
black-throated blue (a very attractive and beautiful bird), 
and a Wilson’s blackcap. 

The young robins in the nest near our house grew 
marvelously, and on Saturday, May 21, one day more 
than a week from the time when I first saw them, they 
were nearly fledged. This Saturday was a very rainy 
day, and I observed them for an hour, from twenty min- 
utes afterten. The female was then sitting on the nest. 
After seven minutes had elapsed, the female flew from 
the nest, making her accustomed cheery note as she flew 
to the ground to get some food. As the female left, the 
male returned to the nest with his bill fall of worms. He 
fed the little ones for just one minute, and then flew off 
to hunt for more, while the mother sat on the nest. Once, 
while the male was getting some food and was near the 
nest, a band of about half a dozen English sparrows 
rushed at him in hopes of getting the worms for them- 
selves. Bat the mother flew quickly to the rescue, pre- 
vented any flight, and even saved the worms from being 
dropped during the fray. 

Sunday, the next day, as I was looking out of the win- 
dow. I noticed a strange bird, near the robins’ nest, 
which, after a brisk skirmish with the robins, who were 
assisted by several English sparrows, took refuge in a 
pear tree. The male robin flew with all his force and 
knocked the intruding bird to the ground. In much less 
time than it takes to tell this, I was over the fence into 
the next yard, where the tragedy occurred, and had the 
bird in my hands just as it breathed its last. From the 
time when I first noticed the robins, to the time when I 
brought the dead bird in-doors, it was only about thirty 
seconds. I soon found by looking up the descriptions in 
Jordan that this was a black-billed cuckoo. I was very 
much interested to learn that robins have a particular 
dislike to cuckoos, and that as soon as a robin sees a 
cuckoo near by he attacks him in the most savage manner. 
On climbing up the tree two days later, one dead robin 
was found in the nest and another on the ground beneath 
it. I thought the absence of the other two might be ex- 
plained by the attack of the cuckoo, but on afterward 
opening the marauder and examining his crop, not a sign 
was found of the remains of young robins. 

On the same afternoon that the cuckoo was killed I 
went to Rock Meadow by way of Waverly. The recent 
rains had filled it up so much that where before I had 
walked with dry shoes, now my rubber boots were filled 
to overflowing. A swamp sparrow flew out from a 
thicket and darted past. Chimney-swifts, white-bellied 
swallows, and barn swallows were very abundant. The 
marsh hawk which I had seen last time was absent during 


thig visit, The charming aongs of bobolinks filled my 


ears. Virginia rails flew up constantly as I pressed 
through the knee-high water. As I walked homeward 
through the Concord Turnpike, I saw many’ catbirds. 
Their song was not their own. Instead of snarling, they 
imitated several pretty warbles, singing them much better 
in some cases than the bird to which the notes belonged. 
Redstarts abounded, and I saw a downy woodpecker, 
which in some of the Central States is called “ the Guinea 
woodpecker,” because of its spotted back. 

Wednesday, the 25th, my class went to Prospect Hill. 
I heard several oven-birds singing about in the woods. 
While climbing a hill, a bird suddenly flew out from a 
cedar tree on my left. I searched about to see if she had 
not shown us her nest. About half way up the tree was 
a nest composed of sticks, with a soft lining of dry grass. 
There were five eggs, of a dirty white, with brown 
speckles on the larger end. What could the bird be 
whose eggs these were? I searched in vain for the bird 
which had thus betrayed her nest. I could hear the 
“ Bob White” of a quail in the distance. Close by ona 
tree, not far from the hill where I found the nest, a black- 
throated green warbler was singing. Its note was not 
the usual “ te-te-té’e-te,” but with something almost 
pathetic about it. It was very tame, and when I threw a 
stick up at him, he only hopped down nearer to me till 
he was not more than three feet away. 

Saturday, the 28th, I saw a pair of red-eyed vireos in 
an apple tree, where I think they will build perhaps, for 
they flitted about the tree all day. The number of birds 
that I have seen and told about here, added to a few 
others which I have not mentioned, brings my list up to 
seventy two between March and June. 


INTEREST. 
BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


The principle of interest has been early taught by illus. 
trative work, so simple and yet so comprehensive as to 
form a habit of accuracy in the application of the funda- 
mental operations of percentage. 

It is a serious mistake to teach the finding of interest 
at six per cent at first. This time honored custom has 
caused many prejudices in the “ arithmetical mind.” 

The “hundredths” principle is to be early and persist- 
ently impressed upon the children 

The only way to secure an abundance of good arith- 
metical practice is through the assignment of many exam- 
ples,—many more than will be performed, and then as- 
sign the time for the class to devote to the work, This is 
the only fair or just way, and is the only way to leave 
each pupil free to do, without anxiety, careful and accu- 
rate work. Jn this way the teacher can know the real 
ability of the different members of the class. These ex- 
amples are arranged upon this principle in the assigning 
of lessons. 

Finpine Per Cents. 
1-10. Find 1 per cent of each of the following numbers. 


a. 879 f. 13579. 
b. 4982. g. 29680, 
18751. h. 10909. 
d, 23456. i. 6.090, 
98765. j L111, 
11-10. Find 2 per sent of each of the above. 
21-30. Find} ‘“ of each of the above. 


of each of the above. 
of each of the above. 


31-40. Find3 
41-50. Find} “ 


51-60. Find4 ‘“ of each of the above. 
61-70. Find} ‘ of each of the above. 
71-80. Find6 ‘“ of each of the above. 
81-90 Fiad7 ‘* of each of the above. 


91-100. Find18 ‘ of each of the above. 
ExAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 


101-110, What is interest for 2 years at 1 per cent on each of 


the following : 

a. $100. d. $222.22 $666.06 

201 e. 40404 he "07.77 

ce. 833 38 f. 505 50 i. 88888 

90909 

210-220. For 2 years 3 mos. at one per cent on each of the above. 
221-230. For 3 years at 2 per cent on each. 
231-240. For 3 yearsand 6 mos, at 2 per cent each. 


241-250. For 4 years at 5 per cent on each. 
251-260. For 4 years and 4 mos., at 3 per cent on each, 
261-270. For 5 years at 9 per cent on each, 
271-280. For 1 year at 6 per cent on each. 
281-290. For 6 mos. at 6 per cent on each. 
291-300. For 2 mos, at 6 per cent on each, 
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ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES. 

The object of the following example is to let the chil- 
dren see that some rates of interest are easier to use in 
the case of the fractional part of the year. 

801-305, Find the interest on $20 for 6 mos. (4 year). 


a, at 2 per cent. d. at 8 per cent. 
at4 . 
at6 

306-310, Find the interest on $80 for 4 mos. (4 year). 
a, at 3 per cent. d, at 4 per cent. 
ce. at9 

$11-315. Find the interest for 3 mos. (} year). 
a. at 4 per cent. e. at 5 per cent. 
a8 
* (6 X $=—1} = 1}) 
d, at6 

316-320. Find the interest for 2 mos. (} year). 
a, at 6 per cent. d. at 7 per cent. 
e #6 (3 X 4 = § =}) 


From the above call attention to the fact that 6 per 
cent is very much simpler than any other for reckoning 
by fractional parts of a year. Show that since at 6 per 
cent it is 1 per cent for 2 mos., it is 2 per cent for 4 mos., 
3 for six mos., 4 for 8 mos., and 5 for 10 mos. 


821-330. Find intereat at 6 per cent on $222.02. 


a for 1 year. f. for 10 mos. 
b, for 2 mos. g. for 1 mo. } of 1 per cent. 
c. for 4 mos, h. for 3 mos. (14). 
d. for 6 mos, t. for 5 mos. (24). 
e. for 8 mos. j. for 7 mos. (34). 


333-340. Find interest at 6 per cent on $303 03 for each of the 
above times. 

841-350. On $9876 49 for each of the above. 

351-360. Oa 5467.87 for each of the above. 

861-370. On 3456 78 for each of the above. 

871-380. Oa 8998.76 for each of the above. 

881-390. On 9843 22 for each of the above. 

891-400. On 34567.99 for each of the above. 

401-410. Find interest at 6 per cent on $333.03 
a. for 2 mos. f. for 20 days (4 of 1 per cent.) 
b. for 15 days (}of 1 per cent). g. for 24 days (;4; of 1 per cent). 
c. for 6days(y;of1 h. for 36 days of 1 
d. for 12 days(~;of1 ‘ i. for 42 days (y;o0f1 
e. for 18 days of 1 j. for 48 days 0f 1 


411-420. On $ 444.44 for each of the above. 


421-480 On 555.55 for each of the above. 
431-440. On 666.66 for each of the above. 
441-450. On ‘777.77 for each of the above. 
451-460 On 88888 for each of the above. 
461-470. On 999.99 for each of the above. 


471-480. On 2345.67 for each of the above. 
481-490. On 3456.78 for each of the above. 
491-500. On 4567.89 for each of the above. 


Finpina Time. 


501-510. What is the time from Jan. 5, 1887. 
a. to Jan. 1, 1893? f. April 3, 1888, 
b. to Feb. 27, 1892 ?. g. to October 3, 1887 ? 
c. to Deo. 4, 1891 ? h. to May 1, 1893 ? 
d. to March 1, 1890 ? i, to Sept. 8, 1892 ? 
e. to Nov. 11, 1889? j. to July 4, 1891? 


511-520. From June 30, 1886, to each of the above dates ? 

521-530. From Sept. 15, 1885, to each of the above dates ? 

531-540. From Feb. 28, 1880, to each of the above dates ? 

541-550. From Dac 30, 1886, to each of the above dates ? 

551-560. From Aug. 17, 1887, to each of the above dates. 

561-570. From July 4, 1886, to each of the above dates ? 

571-580, From each of the dates (aj) to a week from next 
Wednesday. 

581-590. From each to next fourth of July. 

591-600. From each to the next Washington’s Birthday. 

601-610, Find the interest on $100 at 6 per cent on all the times 
in 501-510. 

610-620. Find interest on $222 at 3 per cent on all the times 
in 511-520. 


| Find interest firet at 6 per cent and then take } the result. | 

621-630. Find interest on $333.33, at one per cent on all the 
times in 521-630, 

[Find interest first at 6 per cent and then take } of the result. ] 

631-640. Find interest on $444.44, at 2 per cent for all the 
times in 531-540. 

[ Find interest first at 6 per cent and then take } the result.) 

641-650. Find interest on $555, at 4 per cent on all the times 
in 541-550. 

[ Find interest first at 6 per cent, then at 1, and then at 5. | 

651-660. Find interest on $666, at 2 per cent on all times 
in 551-560. 

661-670. Find interest at $777, at 3 per cent on all the times 
in 561-570. 

671-680. Find interest on $888, at 4 percent on all the times 
in 571-580, 

681-690. Find interest on $999, at 5 per cent on all the times 
in 681-690. 

691-700, Find interest on $789, at 7 per cent on all the times 
ip 591-600, 


TEN PEDAGOGICAL QUESTIONS.—(IL) 


11. What has the teacher to do for the child physically ? 

12. What is the teacher's relation to the child’s out-of- 
school environment ? 

13. How much can the teacher do toward unifying the 
various forces that educate the child ? 

14. Can the teacher be expected to crystallize the pos- 
sibilities in the child’s nature? 

15. Which is the more responsible for the child’s char- 
acter during the five school days of the week,—the 
parent, the community, or the teacher? 

16. What are the special features of home-education, 
school education, and self-education? 

17. Is it wise to talk of or emphasize the old-time clas- 
sification of physical, intellectual, and moral education ? 

18. What is your own conviction regarding the relation 
of matter and mind ? 

19. What is the educational value of “ reflex action,” 
which has now been established beyond question in schol- 
arly minds? 

20. To what extent is there a partial danger in school 
and college of undue mental activity to the neglect of the 
physical ? 


A SHORT COURSE IN MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY ARTHUR A. UPHAM, 


State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis., author of “ Fifty Lessons in 
Woodworking.” 


Lesson II. 


Saws are classified according to their use and the shape 
of their teeth into rip-saws for cutting with the grain or 
ripping, and cutting-off saws or cross-cut saws for cutting 
across the grain. The teeth of the ripsaw are nearly 
perpendicular in front, and are filed nearly straight across. 
Cross cut saws have teeth shaped like an inverted V, and 
are filed with a bevel to make a sharp, cutting edge ; Fig. 6, 
A and B] In order that the saw may not bind, that is, 


Cc 
Fig. 6. 


be pinched by the wood already cut, the teeth are set or ~ 


bent alternately to one side and the other (Fig. 7, C). 

Saws are sharpened by filing, the saw being held in a 
clamp, and this work and the setting had better be done 
at first by a good workman who understands his business 
and has the proper appliances. Good work cannot be 
done with a saw in bad condition, and while it is advisable 
that the pupil should learn to sharpen his own tools, never- 
theless he must learn to use the tools before he learns to 
get them ready to use. 

Some saws have very thin blades, which would not be 
stiff enough to do the work without bending. These are 
stiffened with a back, and hence the saw is called a back- 
saw. For sawing circular pieces or holes, a very narrow 
saw is used, called a key-hole saw or a compass saw. 

For a part of this lesson we will take one of the pieces 


= 


Fig. 7. 


which have been marked around with the trysquare in the 
first lesson and cut off the piece at each of the places 
marked. The piece to be marked is held against a bench 
hook which is made as follows: Take a piece of board a 
foot long and three inches wide and nail across the ends 
of this cleats one inch wide and one half inch thick, one 
at each end and on opposite sides. In using, the edge of 
one cleat rests against the front edge of the work-bench, 
and the work is pressed against the other cleat with the 
left hand (Fig 7). Hold the piece to be sawed firmly 


Mr. Arthur C, Boyden of the Bridgewater State Nor- 
mal School will begin the second Part of his series on 
Geology next week. 


against the cleat, grasping over the further edge with the 
fingers and pressing down on the front edge with the 
palm, having the end of the thumb extend to the front 
edge of the line on top, that is, to the edge next the oper- 
ator. The piece should be placed so that the saw, as it 
works down through, shall just clear the right-hand edge 
of the bench hook. The thumb is used as a guide for 
the eaw in sterting. The further end of the saw should 
be a little lower, and start in first just to the right of the 
mark. 

Make slow strokes the whole length of the saw, and do 
not bear down, but rather hold up the saw when it first 
starts. As the saw works down and gets to the front 
edge of the piece, the attention should be turned from the 
mark on top to the mark on the front side, down which 
the saw must be carefully guided. When the piece is 
nearly off, ease up on the saw in order that the stick may 
not be split off. Beginners are usually afraid to place 
the saw against the thumb for fear of being cut; but 


Fig. 8. 


examination will show that the sharp part of the teeth 
comes below the flesh of the thumb, and the saw cannot 
cut if the teeth are held against the thumb. If, however, 
the thumb is placed a short distance from the saw it is 
almost sure to slip and then the thumb will be eut. In 
holding the saw the forefinger is generally extended out 
on the side of the handle to steady the saw (Fig. 8). 
After the piece is sawed off the stick should be tested 
with the trysquare to see if the end is square. Hold it 
up between the eyes and the light, 
a placing the head of the square 
against the side of the piece and the 
inner edge of the blade against the 
end of the piece. The line of light 
between the blade and the end of 
the piece will show whether it is 
square or not (Fig. 9.) The work 
assigned to the pupil will be to saw 
off the piece at each }” mark until 


Fig. 9. 
the piece is used up. 


OBSERVATION QUESTIONS. 


BY E. O. FIELD. 


Let there be no guessing. The child should s h 


Why are some wheats sown in the autumn and others 
in the spring? 

Which grows to the greatest height, oats, barley, or 
wheat ? 

What is the difference in the shape of the grain of 
wheat, barley, and oats? Which is round? which long ? 
which pointed ? 

In which, barley or wheat, is the grain arranged in 
either two or four rows? In which does the growing 
grain have a feathery appearance ? 

What does plowing do to the ground? harrowing ? 

In what ways are grains threshed? winnowed ? 

‘What is the stem of the corn called? (Stalk.) 

What are the flowers on the etalk of corn called ? 
(Tassels.) 

What is each grain of corn called ? 

On what do the grains of corn grow? 

Name three other plants that have a tap-root like the 
turnip. 

How many colors has a carrot when you cut across it ? 


A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE’S « JULIUS 
CESAR.” —(III.) 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


V.—For Critical Study. 
1. Is the play to be commended for continuity ? 


2. Quote several fine climaxes, antitheses, apostrophes, 
examples of irony. 


3. Criticise Casea as a narrator. 
4.. What secures “impassiveness’ of Brutus’ oration? 


5. Prove Antony’s speech “a perfect sonata upon the 
instrament of the homan emotions.” 
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6. What styles of oratory are illustrated in this play ? 

7. What is the chief merit of Shakespeare's rhythm? 

8. Cite instances where his choice of words admirably 
suits the thought. 

9. Do rhymes abound in this play: Where do they 
occur? For what reason ? 

10. What references to this play in other plays? 

11. Is the play well titled ? 

VI.—For Essay Topics. 

1. Rome and Roman customs as seen in Shakespeare’s 
Julius Cesar,” 

2. The typical Roman of the play. 

3. The heroic in the play. 

4. Cassius as a politician. 

5. Shakespeare’s portrayal of a mob. 

6. “Julius Cesar” as a study of oratory. 

7. Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar. 

8. Shakespeare’s Brutus. 

9. * Honor” and “ Spirit,” the words of the play. 

10. The man sinned against and the man sinning. 

11. Philosophy versus practice. 

12. The Antony of Cesar’s time. 


STUDIES IN BOTANY. 


BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR. 


Introductory. 


It ought not nowadays to be necessary to emphasize 
the fact that botany is a study for all the year round, and 
not merely for the spring months. In most high school 
courses of study it would be possible to give to botany 
four or five recitation-periods a week for the latter half 
of the school-year, and less than this will not suffice to 
accomplish any such work as the interested teacher would 
be willing to accept as satisfactory. 

Beginning at about the first of January, the pupil will 
. be able to get enough knowledge of the vegetative organs 
and of elementary vegetable physiology by the latter part 
of the spring to follow up the simpler flowers as they ap- 
pear. It may be assumed that the teacher of today is 
not suffering from the baneful delusion that the study of 
botany means tracing plants through a key, and that 
“analysis”? is the be-all and end-all of the young 
botanist’s career. 

Perhaps there is no one best method in botany, but the 
teacher must adopt the line of work which the time and 
facilities at the disposal of the class seem to make feasible. 
In general it is safe to say that the kind of instruction 
that brings out the most doing and seeing on the part of 
the class is the best instruction. 

Every pupil should have a good magnifying glass, and 
the school should if possible own a compound microscope. 
One which can be bought for $20 or |$25 (or imported 
duty-free for a little more than half as much) will do 
very good work. 

Winter study may profitably begin with the growth of 
plantlets from the seed, carried on partly by the teacher 
in the school-room, and partly by the pupils at home. 
From the development of the beginnings of root, stem 
and leaf in the seedling, the teacher may pass to the 
study of these parts of the full-grown plant, as obtained 
from outside sources. Beets, parsnips, carrots, potatoes, 
onions, and other roots, tubers and bulbs, can be had, in 
city or coyntry, the winter through. The nearest grove 
or orchard will furnish material for the study of the 
structure of the exogenous stem and the arrangement, 
structure, and development of buds. The endogenous 
stem may be studied to excellent advantage from corn- 
stalks, saved for the purpose, and from rattan, and from 
the peduncles of the banana, to be had of the fruit- 
venders. A few house-plants, kept in the school-room, 
will supply material for the study of the general nature 
and functions of leaves, and for experiments on transpi- 
ration. Portions of compressed yeast, planted in molasses 
and water, will yield a speedy harvest of rapidly-multi- 
plying cells, which may be studied with the compound 
microscope, while almost any unfrozen spring or brook 
will supply fresh water alge in abundance, even in mid- 
winter. 

Beginning with the parts of the plant, the pupil may 
be taught to investigate for himself the relations and in- 
terdependence of organs, and to observe, describe and 
draw the details of their structure, At the outset the 


teacher will find it necessary to send the over-hasty ob- 
server back to his material again and again, to see things 
overlooked at first, but this will later on become much 
less frequently necessary. It is most philosophical, and I 
have found it practical too, to begin the study of the flower 
as found reduced to its lowest terms in such nearly naked 
and dioecious forms as occur for instance in the willow. 
Toward the close of the term’s work, much time may be 
spent in the study of plants as wholes, but by no means 
in the check-list style of most of the “ plant-analysis”’ 
blank-books. Rather let the plant be studied in its en- 
tirety, out-of-doors, to get at its relation to its environ- 
ment, then indoors, as regards its gross anatomy, and 
finally to some extent, histologically. It will be found a 
very important aid to the comprehension of such flowers 
as those of the Composite to study and draw all their 
parts as seen with the compound microscope under, say, 
a two-inch objective. 

The outline studies which follow are intended only to 
serve as samples of a kind of individual work which 
may be indefinitely extended. I have not tried to dis- 
criminate what the pupil may find out unaided, avd what 
he has to be helped to see. 


SOME GEOGRAPHY POEMS. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


“The Lake of the Dismal Swamp,” Thomas Moore. 
“The Fisherman of Beaufort,” Frances D. Gage. 
“ The Catawba River,” J. S. Kidney. 
“ The Wreck,” T. H. McNaughton. 
“ Dolores,” C. F. Woolson. 
“The Blue and the Gray,” F. M. Finch. 
“On the Heights of Mission Ridge,” J. A. Signaigo. 
“ On the Shores of the Tennessee,” Anonymous. 
“By Chickamauga River,” Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Lookout Mountain,’ G. D. Prentice. 
* Mammoth Cave,” G. D. Prentice. 
“ Memphis,” J. T. Trowbridge. 
“ Kit Carson’s Ride,” Joaquin Miller. 

—The Moderator. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


What defense has been made in reply to the most re- 
cent charges of corruption made by C. de Lesseps against 
Sormer officials in the Panama investigation ? 

The defence of the ex-magistrates accused by M. de 
Lesseps has been that they accepted bribes and advised 
bribery solely for the good of France. The principle 
that the end justifies the means has been applied without 
qualifications. The republic, notably at the time of the 
Boulanger agitation, was undoubtedly seriously threat- 
ened, and the judicious use of the money contributed by 
the Panama directors did much to turn the crisis, while 
it smoothed the path of Panama legislation. 

Very little has been said in this column of the disgrace- 
ful disclosures in France because very rarely has it been 
possible to see in the current progress of affairs as re- 
ported on this side anything which yields a direct lesson 
as yet. There has been from the first the plainest dem- 
onstration of the essential truth of the old proverb about 
honesty. The value of uprightness, of extreme careful- 
ness about the smallest items of personal conduct, has 
been most materially illustrated. But everything has 
been so confused, there has been such an unending inter- 
play of changing conditions growing more complicated 
as the material increases especially when our American 
dailies are supplemented by the most conservative of French 
weeklies, that for Timely Topics one can only follow de- 
velopments more or less superficially, knowing that he is 
watching the unfolding of what must become one of 
the short episodes of all history best worthy of careful 
study, and sure that in the end France will come into a 
better, more secure government, and that the whole world 
will have profited by the lesson France has learned and 
taught. 


. What is to be the purpose of the Naval Review of 
April 27 ? 

The Columbian Naval Review, the date of which was 
finally resolved upon March 9, will, in the wish of Presi- 
dent Harrison, “illustrate the extraordinary advance in 
the progress of naval architecture at the present time,” 


Onr nation will be represented by thirteen vessels, under 
Rear-Admiral Gherardi. As guests of the nation, Great 
Britain, Russia, Italy, Spain, Germany, France, Brazil, 
Netherlands, Chili, Japan, and Portugal, will send repre- 
sentatives of their navies. The fleet will rendezvous at 
Hampton Roads, April 17, and will sail from there to 
New York Harbor, where the great review will take 
place. 

If one but cared to be pessimistic, a text might be 
found in the prophecy of the review, by one to whom its 
success will be in great measure due. “It is likely to be 
the most important, as well as the largest, noisiest, and 
most picturesque naval fleet that was ever assembled in 
American waters, if not in the world.” Even the “ pic- 
turesque ” is peculiarly American. Could one ask for a 
more significant—ideas about its truth may, possibly, 
differ—summing up of our great and glorious national 
characteristics ? 

What is primogeniture ? 

The laws of primogeniture, upon which the English 
aristocracy is based, and to which much of the present 
land troubles in England are due, have eharacterized the 
English system from very early times. By these laws 
all property in land goes at the father’s death to the eld- 
est son. The House of Lords defeated, 61 to 56, on 
March 7th, a bill applying the same laws to real property 
as now apply to personal property. The bill aimed to 
prevent the eldest son taking all the real estate, and to 
facilitate, also, the transfer of land in small lots. The 
present system, while it kept the great English estates 
intact and perpetuated an aristocracy of large land hold- 
ers, has operated in another way to the great benefit of 
England. Throughout English history “‘ younger sons ” 
are a factor in every direction of national activity. 
These younger sons having no hope of a life of aristo- 
cratic leisure upon the family estates have thrown them- 
selves into public and private life with the energy and 
pluck that characterize the man who knows that whatever 
he becomes wi'l be due to himself and that everything is 
favorable for his success. Possessed of all the traits that 
have made the “self-made man” such a feature in our 
own country, their early breeding and education have 
tended to supply the lack of balance and the weaknesses 
which sometimes make the “self-made man” so regret- 
able, until he becomes an historical example for future 
generations. 


Why will the expiration of the patents to the Bell 
Telephone Company make little difference in the monop- 
oly of the company ? 

Aside from the countless minor patents covering 
improvements and additions to the elementary scheme 
patented March 7, 1876 by Alexander Graham Bell, 
which have from one to twenty years yet before they ex- 
pire, it is hardly possible that there will ever be a rival 
telephone company. The value of a telephone to anyone 
ordinarily depends entirely upon the other persons who 
can be reached by means of it. Not the instrument but 
the list of subscribers is paid for. This illustrates per- 
fectly the meaning of a “natural monopoly,” a term 
much used in these times of socialistic tendencies. The 
uniting of the telephone and telegraph systems with the 
postal service was strongly urged by Mr. Wanamaker 
in his last report as postmaster-general (p. 23-33.) All 
who wish to know what the practical possibilities are 
should read this passage. In connection with it a synop- 
sis is given of what Germany has already accomplished. 
To quote a single sentence from Mr. Wanamaker : “ There 
is mere benefit to be derived from the incorporation of 
the telegraph as a part of the postal service than from 
all the fast railroad service that can be gained during the 
next twenty years.” 


What is the cause of the present revolution in Brazil ? 


It is quite possible other causes exist ; the only one 
yet noticed in our papers, and one that the past course of 
South American history renders extremely probable, is 
that the outbreak in Rio Grande do Sul is not an 
outbreak against the federal authority of Brazil, but 
merely a personal struggle between factions, the head 
of one of which, probably the most popular man in the 
country, has rebelled against the other who controls the 
the power of the state. The trouble is most unfortunate 
disturbing as it must the prosperity of a leading South 
American state ; yet it is very hard to consider it seriously. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCH 23, °93, 


Every school house should have a spring cleaning. 
Get something new for the school room this season. 


EpvucaTionaL Conaress at the World’s Fair, July 25, 
26, 27, and 28. 

Mrs. J. Montcomery Sears of Boston took the 
prize of $500 offered by the New York Water Color 
Society, doubled it from her own wealth, and gave it to 
a Boston woman teacher who has not had any but the 
usual school vacation for fifteen years, for a trip to Europe. 


Ir has been the privilege of Pres. Samuel B. Capen of 
the Boston school board to serve the cause of education 
as it has been the privilege of few men. He has had 
associated with him remarkable men and women, each of 
whom has been eseential to the great reforms accomplished 
by the board. The stronger the personality the greater 
the generalship required to secure unity of purpose and 
uniformity of wisdom, and it is generally conceded that 
to Mr. Capen belongs the credit of having secured that 
unwavering loyalty to high aspirations, absolute freedom 
from self-seeking, and persistent endeavor to accomplish 
great results that has characterized the board as a whole 
for the past few years. A successful business man, a 
public spirited citizen who responds to numerous calls upon 
his time by mercantile, philanthropic and religious as- 
sociations, he makes great personal and business sacrifices 
for the greatest cause to which a man can devote himeelf. 


Cotonet Parker’s CHAMPIONHIP.—Col. Francis W. 
Parker was never in better “ form” than at the joint de- 
bate between A. S. Trude and himself upon the Chicago 
‘“* Fads.”’ He appears to infinitely better advantage as a 
champion than as a critic. He never hit a trath more 
equarely than when he said, “ To speak in favor of draw- 
ing is not very complimentary to this audience. No ed. 
ucator of any standing in the known world, if he gave 
you his opinion on drawing, but would say it is one of the 
great means of education for the people. No city in the 


world in which the school management is intelligent, no 
city in the world worthy of the name, but has in its 
schools the subject of drawing.” 

All honor to Colonel Parker for throwing himself into 
the hottest of the fight at a time when he had, personally, 
more to lose and less to gain than any other man. His 
defence was masterly. The Journat will publish his 
address at an early day. 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGY. 


An educator is nothing unless he is a psychologist, a 
psychologist is nothing unless he is “modern,” and a 
teacher is nothing unless he is an educator, therefore, ac- 
cording to “logic””—which by the way is relegated to the 
archives—the teacher must know modern psychology. 
What is “Modern Psychology”? Is it “ apperception ” ? 
That is really the issue. It is useless to ignore the fact 
that the great question before thoughtful teachers who 
aspire to be educators is this, — Is apperception the 
shibboleth without which it is useless to approach the 
sentinel at the outer gate of the Temple of Modern 
Psychology? We have no psychological pride or preju- 
dice to sacrifice. We would as soon whisper “ appercep- 
tion’ into the ear of the sentinel as any other word, and 
it has simplified matters wonderfully to have the sum 
total of mental research concentrated in that one word. 
We do not hesitate to admit that we shall be profoundly 
grateful and exultantly delighted if the present mutual 
admiration society scheme is enduring so that in the 
future, as today, one has only to say “apperception ” to 
be able to pass within the holy of holies. And it is worth 
one’s while to do all in his power to project the present 
conditions into the future. 

Let no one interpret this playful reference to the in- 
ventive genius of Wiindt, the loyalty of Ladd, and the 
devotion of the brilliant new psychologists of the day as 
sarcasm. We couldn’t be sarcastic on so serious a sub- 
ject if we would ; we wouldn’t be if we could. It would 
simply be suicidal, for any one is known to be psycho- 
logically wise who can roll that euphonious word glee- 
fully from his tongue, while if he cannot, he is otherwise. 
We have spoken playfully of the matter in order to 
lighten up a somewhat sombre subject. Wiindt is a 
pioneer, an heroic, consecrated, indefatigable worker and 
a vigorous thinker, and even though he should be in 
error in his final positions, loyalty to so grand and pro- 
gressive a leader would be pardonable. 

The giants in the study of mind, its activities and rela- 
tions, were Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. These in time 
were followed by Liebnitz, Fichte, Kant, and Hegel, in 
Germany, and Bacon and Locke in England. It would 
be childish to speak of Herbart, Wiindt, Spencer, and 
Ladd as of greater strength or vigor than these giants of 
other days. It is safe to say that with their light these 
mighty men worked out philosophy and principles that 
were not only grand, but from their standpoint and with 
their light correct. They differed, of course, in their de- 
tails, but along the general lines their interpretations 
agreed. In their day their disagreements were magni- 
fied, but in our day, in view of recent developments, we 
see only their agreements. 

With Wiindt and his disciples came in new elements. 
He studied the drain with the mind, or the mind in the 
brain, and all the conditions changed. He learned what 
none of these giants of other days had known or dreamed. 
Their discoveries were as great as those of Galileo, 
Kepler, Newton, Watt, Fulton, Stephenson, Morse, Bell, 
or Edison. It is not to be wondered that they became 
intoxicated with the revelations which followed their ob- 
servations and experiments. Let no more modern inter- 
preter of Wiindt's discoveries, no man who proves to be 
wiser than the discoverer, venture to make light of, or 
attempt to discount the experiments without which, or the 
experimenters without whom nothing of modern psychol- 
ogy could have been possible. We reverence Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, Liebnitz, Fichte, Kant, and Hegel, 
Bacon, and Locke, for what they did, and we respect 
Wiindt, Ladd, and Stanley Hall for what they are doing, 
but in all this we need not assume that the final word has 
been said, and it need not be interpreted as disrespect if 
we study somewhat carefully the assumption and the 
assertion that a mythical “ facalty” will solve all prob- 
lems by styling it “ apperception.” 


PROMOTIONS AND EXAMINATIONS. 


The arguments here made and the conclusions here 
reached are based upon the fullest information gleaned 
by Emerson E. White, LL.D., for the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, regarding the practice of seventy of the larger 
cities of the country as follows : 


Portland, Oregon. 
Providence, R, I. 
Reaadiog Pa. 


Albany, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Alleghany City, Pa. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Atlanta, Ga. Jersey City, N. J. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham. Ala. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Richmond, Va. 
Rocheater, N. Y, 
St. Louis Mo. 


Boston, Mass. Lonisville, Ky. 

Bridgeport, Conn. Lowell, Mase. St. Panl, Mion, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Lynn, Mass. San Antonio, Tex. 
Baffalo, N. Y. Memphis, Tenn. San Francisco, Cal. 
Cambridge, Mass. Milwankee, Wis. Savannah, Ga. 
Camden, N. J. Minneapolis, Minn. Szranton, Pa. 
Charleston, S. O. Nashville, Tenn. Springfiald, Ill. 
Chicago, Il. Newark, N. J. Springfield, Mass, 


New Haven, Conn. Syracuse, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La. Terre Haute, Ind. 
New York, N.Y. Toledo, Ohio. 
Oakland, Cal. Topeka, Kana, 
Omaha, Neb. Trenton, N. J. 
Paterson, N. J. Troy, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. Washington, D. 0, 
Philadelphia, Pa, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Pittsbarg, Pa. Wilmiogton, Del. 
Portland, Me. Worcester, Mass, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Colambus, Ohio. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The element of time must be considered in the making 
of a course of study. The course must be so arranged 
that it can be completed in a given number of years, and 
it must be divided into sections which can be mastered in 
prescribed periods of time. This is made necessary since 
the course is to be pursued simultaneously by many 
pupils, under different teachers, and as the pupils pass 
upwards in the course the union of classes becomes 
necessary. 

The simplest arrangement is the division of the course 
into years, naming the fewest first, and so upwards. A 
few cities divide into half-yearly periods, and a few into 
three periods for each year, some into four. The greater 
the number of time divisions the greater the difficulties 
involved. The course for each grade must be an ade- 
quate preparation for the next. A course of instruction 
based on the natural and inductive method of teaching 
must necessarily differ from a course based on the memo- 
riter and deductive method. Papils can memorize the 
verbal statement of facts much earlier than they know 
facts, hence the memoriter method introduced the scien- 
tific statement of knowledge much earlier than the train- 
ing method. 

The year grades are grouped into three or four periods. 
As a rule the twelve school years are divided into three 
equal periods, primary, grammar, high. This is upon a 
practical rather than a pedagogical basis. Pedagogically 
there should be four periods of three years each, but 
there is a practical difficulty in bringing the ninth year 
into the grammar school. The one test of school courses 
is the highest good of the pupils, and this is the radical 
test of the school itself. The school exists for the pupils 
and not the pupils for the school. 

The next problem in the administration of graded 
schools in cities is a proper classification of pupils. In 
an ideal classification the pupils in the several classes 
are so nearly equal in attainments that they can be 
taught together with common advantage and can move 
upward in the course with equal step. The progress of 
the brighter and more capable pupils is not hindered and 
the less capable are not unduly hurried,—but such an 
ideal classification is never real'zed. The pupils in the 
several classes are unequal in mental ability avd physical 
vigor ; they do not possess equal ambition or application ; 
they have unlike home advantages and as:istance; sick- 
ness and other causes interfere with regular attendance ; 
and their teachers are unequal in ability and skill. 
Moreover, the teacher of a given class may not be equally 
helpful to all the pupils in it. In the absence of uni- 
formity of conditions, uniformity of progress can only 06 
secured by preventing unequal advancement. 

It is possible to chain pupils together and then advance 
them in the course with equal step; and it is just here 
that the mechanism of the graded system touches its very 
life. The bright and industrious pupils being chained 
to their classmates, are held back while by iteration and 
reiteration the less capable and the indolent are pushed 
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forward. The only remedy for this sacrifice of the pupil 
to the graded system, which experience has yet discov- 
ered, is the frequent reclassification of pupils. This 
affords the more capable pupils some opportunity to 
work away from the less capable, and gives all pupils a 
fairer chance. 

Unfortunately the means often employed in the reclas- 

sification of pupils to determine their comparative attain- 
ments have introduced evils quite as injurious as the one 
sought to be remedied. The making of stated examin- 
ations the sole means of determining the fitness of pupils 
for promotion has been attended with serious perversions 
of true school work. It has narrowed and grooved 
instruction, encouraged the use of mechanical and rote 
methods, and occasioned cramming and vicious habits of 
study. Teaching has thus been made the art of prepar- 
ing wares for the examination market, and supervision 
the art of applying a lead pencil to examination products, 
just as the soundness of earthenware is tested in the 
pottery by tapping. The fact remains, however, that a 
wise reclassfication of pupils is the chief remedy for the 
evils of the grade-system. 
_ Another factor in the problem of classification is the 
increasing withdrawal of pupils from school as they ad- 
vance in the course, thus necessitating the consolidation 
of classes. These consolidations bring pupils together 
who have been taught in different classes and by different 
teachers, and who, as a result, possess unequal attain- 
ments. Of every thousand pupils in the schools, some 
650 pupils are in the primary grades (first four years), 
300 in the grammar grades, and 50 in the high school. 
In other words, about 65 per cent of the pupils are in the 
four lower grades, about 30 per cent in the next four 
grades, and about 5 per cent in the four higher grades. 


These percentages will vary some in different cities, but 
it is believed that they represent appreximately the aver- 
age result. The twelfth-year class in Cleveland, in 1890, 
contained 277 pupils. When this class entered the 
schools twelve years before, it numbered 5,383 pupils ; 
the second year it contained 3,686 pupils ; the third year, 
3,710; the fourth, 3249; the fifth, 2,715; the sixth, 
1,835 ; the seventh, 1,450; the eighth, 1,326; the ninth 
(high school), 614; the tenth, 425; the eleventh, 344 ; 
and the twelfth, 277. 

These facts show that it is not possible even in large 
cities to preserve the integrity of the classes as pupils 
advance in the course. The decrease in the number of 
pupils in the successive grades necessitates a correspond- 
ing reduction in the number of teachers employed, and to 
this end classes must be consolidated with more or less 
changes in classification. A wise reclassification of pupils 
in a graded system requires a proper interval between the 
classes, and this brings us face to face with a difficult 
problem in the management of graded schools. The 
universal rule in colleges is a one year period, and this 
probably accounts for the practice in lower grades. Of 
the seventy cities, the year interval prevails in fifty-three 
in the high school grades, in thirty-six in the grammar, 
and in thirty-one in the primary. The year interval 
system is easily administered ; it facilitates the organizing 
of schools on the one-class-to-a-teacher plan ; it secures at 
least a year’s influence of a teacher. But it makes the 
promotion of individual pupils difficult ; it makes it diffi- 
cult to place unsuccessful pupils back a class; reclassifi- 
cation is well-nigh impossible. 

The tendency in some sections is to the half-year inter- 
val. This facilitates the promotion of individual pupile, 
the breaking up of classes, and reclassification. The 
evils are less than in the year interval. St. Louis, Den- 
ver, and some other cities, use the term or fourth-of-a- 
year interval. Denver has the year interval in the high 
school, the half-year in the grammar, and the term- 
interval in the primary. 

The half-year interval possesses the most advantages 
and the fewest disadvantages; the period is sufficiently 
short to permit needed promotions, and sufficiently long 
to prevent too frequent readjustment of class work. The 
strongest objection is in regard to the high school and 
admission thereto. All agree that there are not the same 
objections to the year intervals in the high school as in 
lower grades. Only sixteen cities report a shorter inter- 


val in the grammar than in the high school, which leads 
to the question of its feasibility. These sixteen include 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Providence, Albany, 


Denver, Omaha, and several other cities noted for the 
excellence of their schools. Ten cities promote classes in 
primary grades three or more times, or “ whenever classes 
are ready.” Chicago has a varying interval in all grades 
below the upper grammar, but promotes to the high school 
but once a year. St. Louis and Kansas City have a vary- 
ing interval in lower grades, but promote to the high 
school twice a year. Boston tried the experiment of semi- 
annual promotions in grammar grades and annual promo- 
tions to the high school. 

Chicago is the only large city with varying intervals. 
Popils are admitted to the primary schools at all times in 
the year when there is room, and new classes are formed 
whenever this is found necessary and feasible. No 
attempt is made to bring all the classes of a grade to the 
same point in the course in a prescribed time. The re- 
sulting interval between consecutive classes may be a 
month, and it may be five months. In other words, each 


‘great school is a law to itself in classification, and the 


principal thereof is under no constraint to sacrifice the 
best interests of his pupils to secure uniformity of prog- 
ress or mechanical perfection in grading. Inspection by 
the supervising force is the only means depended upon to 
secure needed uniformity of standard’ and methods. 
When pupils complete in a satisfactory manner the 
elementary course they are admitted to the high schools, 
the only evidence of fitness required being the recommen- 
dation of the grammar-school principal. Pupils are pro- 
moted to the high schools annually. 

Of the seventy-eight cities, thirty-two report but one 
class in a room; twenty-three report two classes ; six 
report two or more in the primary and one in the gram- 
mar. New York and Brooklyn have the one-class plan 
and a half-year interval. A teacher can instruct a large 
class in a grammar grade with more success than in a 
primary. The two-class plan necessarily shortens class 
exercises, though several exercises may be taken with 
both classes. The plan need not increase the exercises 
more than fifty per cent. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Eighteen hundred Boston cookirg echool graduates last year. 

The school farniture issue in Chicago is at white heat jast now. 

The schools of Chicago cost two thirds as much as those of all 
Massach ueetts. 

Of the four Datch universities, three—Leyden, Utrecht, and Am- 
sterdam—are open to women. 

Jersey City school matters are not running smoothly. 
pointing power makes some of the trouble. 

Ex-President Harrison has accepted a professorship in the Leland 
Stanford University of California. He will deliver a series of 
lectures on constitutional law, beginning next October. 

The death by suicide of Miss Ellen Crafts of the Watertown 
(Mass.) High School is one of few instances in which the profession 
suffers from this cause. It is one of the cleanest and most honor- 
able of all the professions, 

QUEEN & Co. of Philadelphia offer unprecedented bargains in 
microscopes, objactives, accessories and sundries,’ in a great 


The ap- 


clearance sale, The articles are all guaranteed exactly as described, 


and in good working order. We have never seen so good an oppor- 
tunity to get school apparatus. Send to Qaeen & Co., 1010 Cheat- 
not Street, Philadelphia, for the clearance sale list. 


The New England Conference of Educational Workers will hold 
an important meeting on May 27 to discuss the teaching of elemen- 
tary science in the common echools. Speakers of: national reputa- 
tion will be present, and it is expected that this meeting will be 
among the bert things that the Conference has provided the frater- 
nity and the public. Ia connection with the meeting there will be 
an exhibition of school work in this department, in the Drill Hall 
of the Boston English High School. The work of pupils will be 
exhibited, including drawing, written papers, collections, etc. ; also 
plans of work, and objects used by teachers. Every town and city 
where natural science is tanght is urged to take part in this exhibit. 
Particulars may be obtained by writing to Geo. H. Martin, School 
Committee Rooms, Mason Steet, Boston; to L. P. Nash, Hing- 
ham, Mass.; or to Rath E. Lander, Wm. H. Lincoln School, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Mr. Harrison Hame, after fourteen years of eminently successfal 
service as New Enogland agent for Ivison, Blakeman & Taylor, and 
subsequently of the American Book Company, has retired from 
agency work avd will devotea year to rest and recreation in travel. 
Mr. Hume is one of the well known men in Boston, being active in 
the best political circles, an orator frequently in demand, and one 
of|the most “ clabable’’ men inthecity. For four successive evening s 
recently he was banqueted by the Grand Army Post, the best in 
Boston, organized by himeelf, the Dining Club of which he isa 
member, by a set of royal good fellows with whom be has been 
much associated, and what ia of greater interest to our readers, by 
the publishers and edacators of New England. Every publishing 


house of Boston, the State Board of Education, and nearly every 
city in the vicinity was represented personally or by message. The 
banquet was at Young’s and the speaking was hearty, full of gen- 
uine appreciation of the personality and efficiency of the man 
whom they honored. Superintendent Henry Whittemore of Wal- 
tham—a college classmate—presided ; the leading address was by 
another classmate, John O. Norris of one of the Boston high 
schools, Other speakers were Mr. George A. Walton of the State 
Board, Mr. R. C. Metcalf of the Boston Board of Supervisors, Mr, 
I. F. Paul of the Boston School Board, Mr. E. O. Silver of the 
firm of Silver, Burdett & Cog Mr. S. S. White of Ginn & Co., 
Superintendents W. E. Hatch of New Bedford, C. H. Mores of 
Milton, and I. Freeman Hall of Arlington; Mr. J. J. Lyons of E, 
H. Batler & Co., Mr. F. A. Goss of Loe & Shepard, Mr. W. P. 
Adams of Sheldon & Co., Mr. Shewell of Leach, Shewell & San- 
born,and Mr. Winship of the JoURNAL. It was an evening rarely 
equaled in this city of many “ complimentary ’’ banquets. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


UP TO DATE, 


I asked a well-known editor 
To accept my j:kes. He did. 
One on the coming Crinoline 
And one on Kipling's Kid. 


Bat ere these jokes appeared in print, 
So long the editor tarried, 

That crivoline had come and gone, 
The babe grown up and married. — Puck. 


CONCEITED. 


The tutors at college are apt to consider themeelver tin gode— 
sort of tutelary deities, as it were. 


NO ANTIDOTE KNOWN. 


Onur friend, the bank clerk, epeaks of his hasty noon-hour meal 
as the “‘ bite of an adder.’’ 


IN CHICAGO. 
Mrs. Graswidough was married to Harrison Fastt 
ay. 
“Ts that so! Why, I should have thought he would have been 
the /ast person she would have married. : 
** Well, he was, wasn’t he ?’’ 


ONLY ONE, 
Mother—Mv daughter, I'm astonished at your conduct with that 
gentleman. I distinctly heard him kiss you twice. 
Daughter—Nonsense, ma. You know very well the conservatory 
has an echo.— Life. 
ARITHMETIC, 
Mike—And do yez see Mr. Peck’s four noble children ? 
Pat—How do yez know they be Mr. Peck’s children ? 
Mike—Snre, and don’t yez know that four small measures make 


THIS AND THAT. 


Ah, March! we know thou art 
Kind hearted, spite of ugly looks and threats, 
And, out of sight, art nursing Apvil's violets. —H. H. 


April 27 is General Grant’s birthday. 

Labor Day is now a legal holiday in fourteen states. 

Edward Eggleston is engaged in writing a new novel. 

“The Diary of a Nobody ”’ ia the title of Mr. George Grossmith’s 
work now in press, 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, is now in 
her eighty-second year. 

It is probable that the New Hampshire legislature will purchase 
the birthplace of Daniel Webster. 

Professor Henry Drummond of Glasgow will lecture in Boston 
this spring on ‘‘ The Evolution of Man.’’ 

Cyrus W. Field’s cable collection has been presented to the 
Metropolitan Maseum of Art, New York City. 

A letter addressed to ‘‘ Roast Pig, Mass.,’’ was deciphered by 
the Boston mail clerks to be intended for Dedham, 

Mr. Swinburne has written a long poem upon Grace Darling. 
His early life was passed near the scene of her heroism. 

Queen Victoria has enduringly associated her name with Univer- 
sity College, Liverpool, by giving it, from her own parse, $20,000. 

President Harper of the Chicago University was graduated from 
college when but fourteen. He delivered his commencement 
oration in Hebrew. 

The memorial tablet to James Russell Lowell, to be erected in 
Westminster Abbey, will be of marble and bear a low relief por- 
trait. The tablet will be placed in the Chapter House, beneath a 
stained glass window also commemorative of the distinguished 
author and diplomatist. 

Among the objects recently acquired for the collection of games 
in the Philadelphia University Maseum are some Chinese mother- 
of-pearl game counters that belonged to Robert Morris, the fioan- 
cier of the Revolution. They bear his initials, with those of his 
wife, Mary, and were given by his grand-daughter, Mra. Charles 
Custis Harrison. 

A German authority says that almost a third of all humanity— 
that is, 400,000,000—speak the Chinese language. Then the 
Hindoo language is spoken by more than 100,000,000. Fourth, 
the Raseian, with 89,000,000, while the German is spoken by 57,- 
000,0CO tongues and the Spanish by 48,000,000. Of the European 
languages the French is fifth in place, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for =. a we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


INDIVIDUAL PREFERENCES. 


[The Boston Journal, one of the most inventive and enterprising 
dailies in America, is publishing the preferences of prominent men. 
The editors give to each author, statesman, or public man nearly a 


quarter of a page, using a portrait and autograph preferences. 


Teachers will find much that is suggestive in this revelation of in- 
dividual thought and sentiment. | 
Joseph Cook, author and lecturer, wrote : 
My favorite author of prose, . Real classics, ancient or modern 
My favorite poets, . . . . Shakespeare, Milton, Browning. 
My favorite painters, . . . Michael Angelo, Raphael. 
My favorite composers, . . Beethoven, Mozart. 
The favorite book, . . . . Theone mostinspired from on high 
My favorite play, . . . . Macbeth. : 
My favorite heroes in fiction, . Victor Hugo's Jean Valjean, 
Cooper’s Hawk eye. 
My favorite heroes in real life, he ee Hampden, Washington, 
incoln. 
My favorite heroines in real life, Madame deS'iisl, Mrs, Browning, 
Mrs. Stowe. ; 
What I enjoy most, . . . , Triumph of a and Right. 
What I detest most, . . . . Opposition to Light and Right. 
The historic event at which I 
should like most to have been 
present, . . . 
The quality which I admire 
mostinmen, . . . . . Size and symmetry ofsoul, loyalty 
to conecience. 


The Creation. 


The quality which I admire 
mostinwo:en, . . . . Size andsymmetry of soul, loyalty 
to conscience. 
Where I should like to live, . Boston and Lake George. 
My ideal state of happiness, . Loyalty to Light and Right. 
The occupation that I prefer, Author and lecturer. 
What gift of nature should 
like to have most, . . . What Holy Scripture calls vision. 
My motto, . . . . . . let us strike home, for we are 
going Home. 


James Jeffrey Roche, editor of the Boston Pi/ot, wrote as 
follows : 
Favorite prose authors, 
Favorite poets, . . 


° Dickens, and again, Dickens. 
Favorite painters, . 


All of them. 
Meissonier, De Neuville, 


Favorite composers, . No choice, having no ear for music. 

Favorite book, . . I have written them, and cannot 
say. 

Favorite play,. . . Canoeing. 


Don Qaixote, Captain Dodd. 

Lorna Doone. 

Commodore Decatur, Andrew 
Jackson, Captain Reed of the 
** Armstrong’’ Privateer, and 
Paul Jones. 

What I enjoy most, . . . . Solitude, with a comrade. 

What I detest most,. . . . Tea parties. 

Historic event I should like to 
have been present at, . . The deluge (on board the ark). 

Qaality I most admire in men, Courage. 

QaalityI most admirein women, The contempt of fashion. 

Where I should like to live, . The White Honse, 

Ideal state of happiness, . . Always 25. 

Occupation I prefer, . . . Clipping coupons. 

Gift of nature I should most 


Favorite heroes in fiction, ‘ 
Favorite heroines in fiction, 
Favorite heroes in real life, 


liketohave, ... . Magnetism. 
An editor has no time to invent one. 


ANOTHER SHORT WAY IN INTEREST. 
[See problem in Feb. 2 issue.] 


Process, at 6 per cent.— 
$42.00 = interest for 60 days. 


$14.00 
10 1 day. 
$56.70=— ** 81 days. 


$95=— per ct. 
$47.25 5 per ct. 


‘* Multiplication is vexation. Division is as bad’’—iflong. The 
vexation and perplexity will arise in cancellation, unless all the re- 
maining uncancelled factors are in the dividend—and quite small. 
The above is a time-saving and labor-saving method, and easily 
used regardless of the number of days. The general principle of 
the method is to remove the decimal point two places to the left in 
the principle to fiod interest for 60 days at 6 per cent., and three 
places to the left for the interest for 6 days. If the number of 
days be lees than 60, find the interest for 60 days and then for the 
required number of days, if it be an aliquot part of 60. 

Jas. G. ZERBY. 


LITERATURE TEACHING, 


In a recent article in the JOURNAL by Supt. Balliet, on ‘‘ Read- 
ing in Schools,’’ he puts his finger on a very important point which 
will bear still further emphasis; and that is, that the chief purpose 
of reading literature in schools ought to be to develop in the pupils 
a love for it, to make them enjoy it. Now this is the thing that most 
literature teaching does not do, and this lost, the teaching has but 
little value. The altogether too common method of incaleating a 
taste for good poetry is to select at the beginning of the term some 
standard poem, for instance that beautifal but sadly overworked 
idyl, ‘Snow Bound,’’ and to expend upon it days, weeks, and 
even months of analytical stady. In a late paper the astate- 
ment was made that in a certain California school one entire year 
was given to the study of ‘‘Snow Bound.”’ 

The unfortunate poem which is found by the literature teacher 
to possess all the elements on which to base a liberal education, is 


then simplified and amplified, parsed and analyzed, dissected and 
criticised, illustrated and edited, transposed, paraphrased, 
‘* voiced,’’ memorized, and scanned, till at last when all ig over the 


r lifeless thing is only too gladly thrown aside with the contempt 
bred of pede aed wy It cannot be expected that poetry taught 
by this method will become anything but a weariness to the flesh. 
It is a system well calculated to disgust the learner, and to forever 
make a matter of aversion what might otherwise have been a life- 
long pleasure. Superintendent Balliet judges rightly in saying 
that the flavor of poetry evaporates into thin air under this crade 
process of hacking to pieces, and that to pupils so tanght Webster’s 
dictionary is quite as pleasant reading as Shakespeare 8 plays. ‘ 

1 The field of poetry would seem large enough to permit of finding 
more than three or four compositions suitable for echool ose, and 
there is certainly time enough in the ordinary school course for 
pupils to at least make the acquaintance of a wide variety of 
standard pieces which will later on, if properly introduced, develop 
into dear friends. Said a high school graduate. *‘ I know that Snow- 
bound’ and ‘Evangeline’ and ‘ Thanatopsis’ and ‘Comus’ are 
beautiful, bat to me they are the most tiresome things in the world. 
The drill in school has forever deprived me of aty pleasure in 
reading them.’’ The beauty of a poem, the perfame of a rose, the 
color of a sunset cannot be driven into the mind like the unalter- 
ble fact that two and two make four, or that the Tropic of Cancer 
is 23} degrees north of the equator. They are matters for a cul- 
tivated perctption. The odor of violets cannot be obtained by 
violently boiling a single flower. The perfume must be absorbed 
by delicate sheets of wax carefully spread with hundreds of blos- 
sows. So the aroms of literature does not rise from grinding the 
sweet jaices from a single masterpiece. It can only be perceived 
when the mind has become saturated with an abundance of the 
best. Sach a plan may be too idealistic and impractical for every- 
day public school use, yet there are teachers who can overcome all 
difficulties even as did the echoolmaster in the snow-bound farm- 
house, whose genius was suc’ that . 

‘*— dread Olympus at his will 


Became a huckleberry hill.”’ 
Mary FIFIELD FREEMAN. 


A FREE PHONETIC TYPE. 


The limitation upon the phoni; work has hitherto been imprac- 
ticability of its-out-of-school-use, or, indeed, of the in-school-use 
except in a given series of readers. At last Miss Eliza Boardman 
Burnz of New York City has invented a type which is made by F. 
A. Fernald, New York, and may be used by any one without ask- 
ing permission or paying royalty. We give herewith a sample 
par igraph printed from this type : 


Burnz’ Pronouncing Print. 
6 


This new print is offered 
to the ediicational world for 
the purpose of effecting two 
desirable results: First, to 
enable children and ilLiterate 
adults to acquire a knowl- 
edge of Enghlsh reading in 
« shorter time than is now 
posible by meéans of ordi- 
hary primers or readers ; 
second, to bring about a 
more general thorduch 
knowledge of the elementary 
sounds of our language. 


WHAT IS A WIFE? 


The pretty school teacher, for a little divertisement, had asked 
her class for the best original definition of ‘‘ wife,’’ and the boy in 


the corner had promptly responded, ‘‘ A rib.” 

She looked at him reproachfully, and nodded to the boy with 
dreamy eyes, who seemed anxious to say something. 

“* Man’s guiding star and guardian angel,’ he said, in response 
to the nod. 

** A helpmeet,’’ put in a little flaxen-haired girl. 
: ; One who soothes man in adversity,’’ suggested a demure little 
gir . 

“ And spends his money when he’s fiush,”’ added the incorrigible 
boy in the 

was a lull, and dark-eyed girl said slowly : 

‘One who makes a man hustle,’’ was the next suggestion. 
‘i r And keeps him from making a fool of himself,” put in another 

r 

* Some one for a men to fnd fault with when thi wrovg,”’ 
said a sorrowfal little maiden. 

** Stop right there,’’ said the pretty school teacher. “‘ That’s the 
best definition.”’ 

Later the sorrowful little maiden sidled up to her, and asked : 

** Aren’t you going to marry that handsome man who calls for 

es, dear, e replied, with us nothing wi 

wrong. He says so himeelf."’—Pioneer Press. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 
— How do map-drawers obtain the materials f i 
maps found in our geographies ? 
Maps of grand divisions are copied usually from Stieler's Atlas, 
The cartographer lays off a projection, reduced in size and modified 
in form, from the atlas. He ther uses his judgment as to what to 
insert and what toomit. The outlines of state sections are takew from 


coast survey and other official maps, and within them are inserted 
whatever natural and political features the eathor and the publish- 
er’s hack approve. Maps of states are compiled in the same man- 
ner from official state maps. There are no original maps to be 
found in school text-books; all of them are edited compilations. 
It is hardly necessary to state that no schoolbook publisher ever 
sent out a surveying party for the purpose of making a map of an 
anknown region, and I know of but one, the Messrs. Ivison, Blake- 
man & Co., that has ever sent out an exploring party. This party 
was sent out for the purpose of exploring the sources of the Missis- 
sippi. In the United States, governmental, state, and county sar- 
veys are the basis of all maps. In Europe, however, there are a 
few houses, such as the Edinborough Geographical Institate (Jobn 
Bartholomew), and that of Justus Perthes at Gotha, which keep 
trained explorers in the field all the time. A map of any large 
division of land is not the work of one msn; it is the aggregate 
work of a great many men, covering a period of many years. A 
map of the United States, for instance, represents about one hundred 
years of labor, and an expenditare of many millions of dollars. 
Even at the present day but a small fraction of the work required 
to produce a complete ‘‘ mother map”’ of the United States, has 
been done. Jacques W. Repway. 


— What is the motto of the Prince of Wales ? oe 
Ich Dien—I serve. 


— Who said *‘ Abuse is not an argument against proper on ? 


The above is a German proverb,—Der Missbrauch hat Keine 
Stimmer gegen den guten Gebrauch. . 


— What is Heterophemy ? E. G. D. 

The unconscious saying, in speech or writing, of that which one 
does not intend to say; frequently the very reverse of the thought 
which is present to consciousness. — Webs‘er's International Dict. 


— How old is Central Park ? 4 
1t was started about forty years ago; has cost about $19,000,000. 
The land cost $6,000,000. 


— What is the estimated cost of the Exposition ? McA. 

The total coat of the Exposition to its close and the winding up 
of its affairs is estimated at $22,000,000. The cost of the buildings 
is estimated at $8,000,000. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa. 


291. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My whole is composed of 37 letters, and is a well-known saying. 
My 12, 7, 27, 17, 15, 37 is yielding. 

My 21, 14, 8, 11, 9,5 i: an oily substance much used for food. 
My 83, 22, 18, 10, 19 is a festival. 

My 4, 6, 25, 1, 15, 3 is mild. 

My 29, 28, 2, 2, 32, 34, 22 is an Irish exclamation of sorrow. 
My 36, 24, 20, 25 is a part of the day. 

My 26, 30, 18, 16, 7, 28, 34 is to undergo. 

My 31, 35 is an adverb. 


292. ANAGRAM. 
The baby had just tumbled down the back stairs, 
And Johnnie fell splesh in a tub; 
While three-year-old Jennie took Tommie’s new drum, 
And loudly played rub a-dub-dub. 


The kettle boiled over and scalded the cat, 
Who rushed in a frenzy away; 

And Towser supposed she was running at him 
And right in the door stood at bay. 


And just at that moment the minister called 
The cat and the dog blocked the door— 

And when he beheld my TIN COON ASTERN, 
He departed, and comes here no more. 


293, Cross-WorpD ENIGMA. 
In Cleveland, so fleshy ; 
In Francis, so lovely ; 
In Baby Ruth, happy and fair; 
In Washington city ; 
In Gongress,—the pity ; 
In office, so often a snare. 


In inauguration ; 
As head of the nation, 
Where Cleveland will now take his seat. 
My whole is decided, 
And tho’ some derided, 
The number is now all complete. 


294. Hour Grass, 


Across. 1. One who digs 2. A new wife. 3. Faded. 4. A 
consonant. 5, Very warm. 6 Inflaence over man. 7. Crushed. 
Centrals :— Downward :— Waves. 


295. DIAMOND. 
1. A consonant. 2. A rug. 3. To wed. 4. Wedded. 5. Makes 
an effort. 6. An affirmation. 7. A consonant. 


ANSWERS FOR JAN. 26. 


284. Caper, paper, taper. 

285. Baby, shadow, melody, teem, hale, Anna, mi; ‘All may 
do what has by man been done.”’ 

286, Milton-Dryden, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tae EssentiAts or ARITHMETIC, ORAL AND WRITTEN. 
Book I. For Lower Grades. By Gordon A. Southworth. Bos- 
ton: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 185 pp. 

The author is one of the best instructors and directors of teach- 
ers to be found in Boston and vicinity. He has the gifts and the 
experience requisite to good book making. He is greatly aided 
also by the teachers, through whom every detail can be tested as a 
working factor in school life. He has had previous experience in 
arithmetic making, having assisted in the revision of the Greenleaf 
— 2 conditions, therefore, help to the production of a usable 
text- 

The result is all that the conditions promise. It is edited with 
great care, reducing to the minimum those infelicities so often 
noticeable in first editions. It is sensibly 
progressive, asit is impossible for a book to 
be that is not made by a conservative seek- 
ing every possible improvement in the quan- 
tity and quality of results. It is not over- 
illustrated, and yet the teacher will be as- 
sisted by several new and admirable devices, 
of which we reproduce a few. The most 
unique is the following for addition, leading 
to multiplication. There is for the teach- 
ing of each number a ‘‘table’’ of squares, 
beginning in the case of “‘five’’ as in the 
accompanying cut. 

Thus with each number, showing the eye 
by the perpendicular rows that two “‘ five 
sqvares’’ are ten, 3 ‘‘five equares’’ 15, ete ; 
and at the same time by the horizontal rows, 
that 6 “five squares’’ are 30, ete., to 10 
‘* five squares’’ are 50. 

The fraction devices are also good, but onefof the best features 
of the book is the limitless amount of busy work, which is at once 
intelligible and genuinely valuable. 


Srx Centuries or Eneuish Poetry. By James 
Baldwin, Pb.D. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 308 pp. 
This is the first volame of a series of select English classics 

which the publishers have in preparation. The idea of thus pre- 

senting an exteasive variety of standard selections chosen from the 
different departments of English literature arranged and annota: 

ted for school use is an admirable one, and one which rests on a 

true appreciation of the best method of cultivating a true literary 

taste. In the present volume, which would adorn any library, the 
usual order of study is reversed; Tennyson being presented first 
and Chaucer last. Each author has a short biographical introduc- 
tion, and a sufficient number of his poems are given to enable the 
student to gain a good idea of his characteristic style, and to be- 
come familiar with the most typical pieces. A feature which will 
at once strike the reader as also in the line of the best literature 
teaching is the omission of notes except where of real help. Poems 
for school use are often so overburdened with annotations as to dis- 
tract the attention and affront the intelligence. Few poets except 
Chaucer and Browning have need of any elaborate translation, and 
this has evidently been appreciated by the careful hand of the 
editor, whose taste throughout is above criticism. Another ad- 
mirable feature is the grouping of the poets by centuries, and there 
are other devices which help to fix names and works firmly in the 
memory. pages of valuable advice to teachers is also in- 
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Prose PassaGes FROM THE WORKS OF FRANCIS ParK- 
MAN. Compiled by Josephine E. Hodgdon. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Illustrated. Price, paper, 50 cts. 

This is the latest issue in the admirable series of ‘‘ Leaflets from 
Sta: dard Authors ’’ published by this firm, whose object is to far- 
nish for the use of young people in homes, libraries, and schools, 
extracts or samples from the best writers. Though excellent in its 
present form, it is quite worthy a more permanent binding. That 
children should learn to enjoy the best literature is of the first im- 
portance, and in the line of American history there is no more fas- 
cinating writer than Parkman, to whom only a proper introduction 
is necessary to make all young people bis fast friends. In ‘*‘ The 
Ovregon Trail,’”’ ‘‘The Conspiracy of Pontiac,’’ and Montcalm 
aud Wolfe,’’ boys particularly will find just the vivid and exciting 
narrative which they most enjoy, and which is here healthy histor- 
ical reading instead of mere sensationalism. Miss Hodgdon has 
done the work of introduction in admirable style, and has made her 
selections with discrimination and taste. Besides the extracts from 
Parkman’s principal works, she farnishes a most interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of the author. There are also a half dozen illus- 
tracions, 


Snort Stupies Botany FoR By Harriet 
C. Cooper. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.00. 
Children may be interested in scientific pursuits at a much earlier 

age than is generally supposed. The love all children have of 

making collections can be turned to good account in the fields of 
geology, botany, and natural history, thus laying the best foundation 
for a fuller knowledge in later years. Mrs. Cooper presente the 
subject of plants and flowers in a series of simple and delightfal 
talks, ‘‘ Aunt Mary,’’ figuring as beloved friend and instructor. 

The studies are thus made as enjoyable as any story, and ‘‘ Aunt 

Mary ”’ as desirable a companion for other boys and girls as she 

was to the Stone children. The book is profasely illustrated with 

crayon drawings and wood cuts, and has a portrait of Linnaeus as a 

frontispiece. 


Soctatism, From Genesis TO REVELATION. By Rev. 

F, M. Sprague. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This title suggests a Biblical treatise, but is evidently intended 
merely to catch the public eye, the book being a review of Socialism 
from its beginnings to the present time, with an argument in favor 
of a Christian Socialism which shall solve the problem of labor and 
capital without violent transitions. The author calls Socialism ‘a 
new science of political economy’’ ; traces the likeness of ite best 
phase to Christian ethice ; insists on the mistaken ideas that ‘‘ Labor 
is the source of all value,’”’ that private capital is a social crime, 
with limitations; that when the rich grow richer, and the poor 
Poorer under any system, that system is a false and unnatural 
one, and that ‘‘equity demands public ownership.”’ Like other re- 
formers his enthusiasm for humanity carries him into extreme 
statements. He forgets the vast number of wage-earners io easy 
circumstances, and the chance for corruption which inheres in al- 
most every administration by government of indastrial enterprises. 
While he points out the inadequacy of the various remedies which 
have been proposed, he fails to define the perfect system, a task 
confessedly beyond him at the present juncture. The work, how- 
ever, is valuable in calling attention to existing evils, in dealing 
fairly, as it does, with some phases of the present agitation, and in 


extending a Christian atmosphere over the clonds and storme 
which lower over society as it now stands. 


“Ossective Fractions” Ruters. Price, 10 cents a 
set, postage 2 cents extra. Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley 
Company. 

This set of ten rulers, one foot long and one half inch wide, is 
divided respectively into 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, and 15 equal sec- 
tions, the alternate sections being colored to make the divisions 
more marked. With a set of these rulers a child can master the 
idea of a fraction with ease, can quickiy change fractions to larger, 
smaller and smallest terms, and can find the common measure of 
fractions. It is so inexpensive that each child or every two chil- 
dren can have a set, and then, if used frequently, they can actually 
learn to discriminate these fractional parts of the foot at s'ght. It 
is a device that makes it practicable for each child to have at hand 
the same fraction and unit as every other child. 


Text Book or Exementary By H. J. 
a ie M.D. New York: Macmillan & Co. Pp. 284. Price 
This is a well analyzed, clearly phrased, skillfully illustrated 

(136 illustrations), scientifically prepared, pedagogically arranged 
text-book on a subject not over-burdened with good material for 
teaching. So far as the schools are concerned the subject itself is 
new. The strength of this book is largely in its aim and in its il- 
lustrations. It is a close study of living matter treating with care 
and emphasis both botany and zodlogy. It is not easy to distin- 
guish the details of this book from those of the two or three other 
good works on the same subject. To do so justly would require a 
line of diecrimination upon which we could not enter in a notice of 
this kind. The sentence with which we introduce this notice 
expresses an estimate of its various merits, Alcareful study of its 
plan, phraseology, illumination of its scientific treatment of the 
subject, all from the standpoint of the schoolroom led us to speak 
as we have done in that sentence. It is a valuable contribution to the 
subject of which it treats. 

Roserts Bros., Boston, have just published a new 
and popular edition of Rev. Edward Everett Hale’s wonderful 
story The Man Without a Country, richly illustrated by Frank T. 
Merrill. In this Colambian year when all hearts are unusually 
stirred with patriotiem there has been a greatly increased demand 
for this now classic work, particularly from the public schools. It 
is generally acknowledged that no work extant is better fitted to 
inspire a troe and noble love of country than this, and the publish- 
ers have wise in preparing a new and attractive edition at a 
price which places it within the means of everyone. It is now for 
the first time illustrated and the pictures are both worthy and 
artistic. Price, paper, 30 cents. 


Tatks on by H. L. R. & M. L. R. 
is published by W. B. Jones, Silver Creek, N. Y., for $1.00 per 
volume. It is always interesting to’study character through hand- 
writing and these authors are firm believers in the science of graph- 
olegy and in five chapters have presented the facts, the science and 
the philosophy of the subject as they understand them. It is evi- 
dent that the subject is awakening increased interest in educational 
oe. We welcome whatever will tend to give character to bad 
writing. 


BROWNING AND Waitman: A Study in Democracy, 
by O:car L Triggs of the University of Chicago, is the latest con- 
tribution to the Dilettanti Library published ia this country by 
Macmillian & Co. (London: Swan, Sonnenschein.) The volume 
is an expansion of a paper recently read before the London 
Browning Society, its purpose being to point out the essential 
democracy of Robert Browning. Whitman’s works the author re- 
gards as taking rank among the great classics of the world. The 
comparative study of the poets reveals much of interest and has met 
with scholarly and exhaustive analysis. 


Tue Scnoon Bex is an attractive collection of songs 
and hymns adapted to the use of schoola by E. Oram Lyte, who 
also furnishes many original melodies. The music has been chosen 
with care and cannot fail to please. The last pages are given to a 
simple course of graded exercises which can be used with advan- 
tage by teachers, even those with little experience in music. Manor 
Pab. Co., Lancaster, Pa. Price, 20 cents. 


D. C. Heatu & Co. have issued in their Modern 
Language Series, Hans Andersen’s Marchen, edited by Prof. O. B. 
Super of Dickinson College, in cloth covers, with a vocabu- 
lary and an alphabetical list of the etrong and irregular verbs. (84 
pp. 90 cents.) It provides an admirable edition of some of the 
most charming children’s stories in all literature. 


No 43 in the Current Evolution Series, upon Fac- 
tors in American Civilization, the valuable little pamphlets issued 
fortnightly by D. Appleton & Company, containing the lectures 
and discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical Asgociation, contains 
the paper by President DeGarmo of Swarthmore College, upon 
‘** The Place of the Nation in Civilization.”’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Pathfinder in American History; ty W. F. Gordy and W. I. Twit- 
chell; price, $120. Boston: Lee and Shepard 

Division and Reunion 182¢-1889; by Woodrow Wilson; price, $1.25. 
Historic Lenny a by James Raine: price, $1.25. New York: Long- 
mans, Green " 

Werner’s Readings and R°citations—No. 10, Compiled and arranged 
bv Caroline B LeRow: price, 35 cents. New York: E.8 Werner. 

Schiller’s Der Neffe als Onkel; edited by Beresford-Webb; price, 30 
cents Boston: DC. Heath & Co 

The Real Thing; by Henry James New York: Ma’millan & Co. 

Socialism and !the American Spirit; by Nicholas Paine Gilman; 
price, $1.50. —— Tools and 'he Man; by Washington Gladden; price, 

1.25. Malta; by M. M. Ballou; price, $1.50. ton : 

oughton, in 

Civillzation’s Influence; bv B. O. Flower; price, 50 cents. Boston: 
Arena Pub. Co 

Student’s Expenses; by Frank Bol'es. Cambridge, Mass : Harvard 
University. 

Ungranted Requests; by Rev. Edward Hawe; price, 10c.——Giving 
in Sunday-Schools; by Rev. H. M. Ingham: price, 1@ cents.——The 
Canon of the New Testament; by Rev. B. B. Warfield; price, 10 cents. 
Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 


THE HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Harvard Teachers’ Association held its second annual meet- 
ing at Cambridge, March 11. Professor N. 8. Shaler acted as 
president and Professor Paul H. Hanus as secretary. Many of 
the men and women prominent in educational lines from many 
parts of New England were present, and added to the value of 
the discussions. Principal Edward J. Goodwin of Newtonville 
presented the first paper upon ; 

Electives in Elementary Education. 


The following is an abstract : 

All schools below the college may be classified as primary or 
secondary. The primary school is naturally concerned with the 
fundamentals of education, those rudiments of knowledge that are 
essential for a man in any condition or pursuit of life. The cur- 
riculum of such a school, when properly correlated in its parts and 
limited in its content, should be completed by a child of fair 
ability when he is eleven or twelve years of age. 

At this point uniformity of the curriculum should end and di- 
versity begin. There would then be three classes of pupils to 
enter upon the privileges of a secondary education: (1) those who 
now leave the school on the completion of the grammar school 
course; (2) those who take a part, or all, of the high school 
course; and (3) those who prepare for college. 

To each of these three classes of children the state may wisely 
offer a specially devised, though not a separate curriculam, each 
containing several electives. The first class is entitled to special 
consideration because of its great numbers (93 per cent) and 
limited opportunities for study in subsequent life. For such ones 
the curriculum should be about four years in length, and should 
include a generous course in the English language and literature, a 
substantial outline of the history of English speaking nations with 
special reference to the rise and growth of constitutional govern- 
ment, a laboratory course in physics and chemistry; and, as 
electives under reasonable restrictions, algebra, geometry, a 
foreign language, commercial arithmetic, mechanical drawing, and 
manual training. 

A curriculum for the second and third classes would cover a 
period of five or six years, and should be comprehensive enough to 
include all subjects required for admission to the best New Enog- 
land colleges, and such other tubjects as may be deemed essential 
for culture to those who do not enter college. In this curriculam 
likewise the English language, literature, history, and the ele- 
ments of physics and chemistry should be prescribed for all 
pupils; but all other subjects should be classed as electives. This 
would insure uniformity in the studies that are accounted essential 
for the well-being of the individual and the security of the state, 
and at the same time would encourage diversity in other respects. 

In opening the discussion Supt. C. E. Meleney of Somerville 
called attention to the practical difficulties in introducing a scheme 
of electives. Teachers fail to realize that the matter is of vital in- 
terest to them as teachers; as a means for their own development. 
The teachers must first be made to see and believe that this im- 

vement is right, and then they can very largely carry it out. 

e teachers must approach the subject in a frame of mind ready 
to be convinced. 

Every teacher can and should contribute to the solution of the 
problems of educational values. There ia a time in every child’s 
development when he can best acquire certain habits or knowledge. 
There is also a point after which it is impossible for him to acquire 
such. These points should be observed in actual cases by the 
teachers, who alone have the opportunities of doing this work 
satisfactorily. Without it, these problems cannot be solved. 

Principal Charles C. Ramsay of the Durfee High School, Fall 
River, pointed out that this movement for electives was but a part 
of the progress of civilization towards the development of indi- 
viduality. Principal Grant of the Providence Manual Training 
School spoke of the relations of the prescribed and elective studies. 
The public demand for such reform is shown by the growth of the 
private schools in which it is possible. 

The Study and Teaching of English 
was ted by James Arthur Tufts, professor of English in the 
Phillips Exeter Academy. Good instruction in English is given in 
the preparatory schools, Mr. Adams’ report to the contrary not- 
withstanding. In the preparatory echool English includes spelling, 
mar, rhetoric, composition, literature. It should be intro- 
uced as early as possible, and should receive as much attention as 
any other study. Spelling should be tanght from the first, both 
orally and in writing. The law of associstion is a rational method 
of teaching svelling. Careless pronunciation is often the cause of 
wrong spelling. Grammar, in the widest sense of the word, though 
readily distinguishable from rhetoric, is its basis. Rhetoric should 
follow grammar immediately. Some of its principles may be 
taught earlier. Formal composition should begin as soon aa the 
pupil has in a great measure overcome the elementary difficulties of 
work with the pen. Literature should extend throughout the 
course. The teaching of Evglish is not the exclusive business of 
the ‘‘ instructor in English.’’ All the teachers should codperate 
with him. The teaching of Latin and Greek should be the teach- 
ing of English. 

In the diecussion, Prof. L. B. R. Briggs laid the weakness of 
preparatory school English upon a generation of teachers who do 
not themselves know how to write and spell. In correcting spec- 
imens of bad English there is danger of feeding the pupil upon bad 
English. He should be forced to give reasons clearly for the cor- 
rections. The college has to lay the emphasis upon composition. 
When the pupils understand that English is not to be confined to 
the English hour any more than morals is to be confined to the 
sermon hour, then we can afford to allow preparatory teachers to 
train in literature alone; to dwell on the material in books and not 
on composition. 

Prof. G. B. Carpenter of the Institute of Technology, Boston, 
said that while a few schools send out boys adequately drilled, there 
are many that do not. Boys can be prepared for college work in 
English by the preparatory schoole. The method by which Har- 
vard bas taught English with marked success can be followed 
equally well in the secondary schools. The great trouble is that 
the college requirements are too indefinite. The public at large 


BOTANY 


Leaves and Flowers, By MAry A. SPEAR. For Sup- 
plementary Reading or as an elementary text-book in intermediate 
grades. Piaced at once on the Requisition List by the Board of Ed- 
ucation of London, England. Boards. 111 pages. 25 cts. 


Nature Stories for Voung Readers. By M. FLor- 
ENCE Bass. More elementary than the above, and adapted to sup- 
plement a First or Second Reader. Boards. 115 pages. 25 cts. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


in the Lower Grades. 


Seaside and Wayside, No. HI. By McNAIR 
WRIGHT. Supplementary Reading about Plants and Birds, for chil- 
dren 9 to 12 years old. Boards. 325 pages. 50 cts. 


VALUABLE TO TEACHERS. — Rick’s Natural 
History Object Lessons aid the teacher to furnish interesting 
and systematic studies in the vegetable and animal world. Cloth 
352 pages. 142 illustrations. Retail price, $1.50. Gioodale’s Con- 
cerning Some Common Plants, (Science Guides, No, IL.) 
Paper. 61 pages. Retaii price, 20 cts. 


TON, NEW YORK, 
LONDON. 
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should be instructed by means of text-books and other tangible 
illustrations as to what is wished. Mr. Ramsay of Fall River 
thought that the number of books furnished teachers of English 
gave rise to confusion and contradiction. The efforts to teach 
English end very often in the study of a uselees terminology. The 
teachers have got to make up their minds to more and harder work 
in the Eoglieh than in other branches. 
President Charles De Garmo epoke upon the 


Correlation of Studies in Elementary Education. 


The paper was discussed by Superintendent S. T. Dutton of 
Brookline and by Supervisor George H. Martin of Boston, Em- 
phasis was laid by both speakers upon the pressing need of dealing 
practically with the question in the lower grades of the schools. 
Every study in each room shou'd te taught with the whole work of 
the child, and his whole school life in view. Each year’s work 
should be distinctly recognizad as a part of the whole school course. 
It should be joined to the work both above and below. 

A discussion followed between President Eliot and President Da 
Garmo, reepecting the relative ethical value of scientific studies 
and history or literature. President DeGarmo took the ground 
that the natural sciences were not ethical in thenarrow sense. The 
effort to make a science yield what it is not is most unethical. A 
science has nothing to do with the human will, The sciences are 
our iostraments. It is for us to draw the leasons that the Creator 
wishes to teach. In a philosophic eense only can ethica be got 
out of science. History and literature deal directly with the 
homan wiil. They are fall of true ethical lessons, which we should 
make plain. 

It was President Eliot’s view that in practical teaching it is 
easier to get a lesson in ethies out of chemistry than out of history, 
especially for the younger children. Chemistry exbibits the high 
worth of conscientious truth seeking mostly clearly. The truest 
ethical qualities are here capable of direct, definite training. 
Ethics itself is merely a natural science. Oar human means for 
searching for the truth are the same in ethics aa in botany. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD, 


March 28-30: Southeast Nebraska Educational Assoc.; Beatrice. 


March 31: Central Lilinois Association; Monmouth. 

April 4-5: North Michigan Schoolmastera; Traverse City. 

April 4, 5, 6: Oatario Edacational Association ; Toronto. 

April 4-6: Idaho State Teachers’ Association; Boise. 

April 7, 8: Massachusetts Classical and High School Teachers; 
Boaton Latin School. 

April 20-22: Northeastern Kansas Association ; Holton. 

March 21-24: Florida State Teachers’ Association, Pedagogical 
Section: Da Faniak Springs. ; 

Jaly 25-28: Educational Congress at the World’s Fair. 


COLORADO, 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Canon City. 

Colorado’s exhibit, which was open to the public for three days 
in the Mining Exchange, Denver, has been sant to Chicago. 

One hundred thousand dollars will be expended in constracting 
and eqnipping a new military school ia Denver. The building and 
grounds will be near Westminster University.——The contract has 
been let and work will be commenced soon opon a manual training 
school.——After considerable delay, the free kindergarten bill 
paseed both honees of the legislatare by unanimons vote, and now 
awaits the governor’s signature. As Governor Waite is friendly 
to the measure, the friends of free kindergartens are pleased with 
the fature outlook. 

Presidevt Snyder of ‘he State Normal School gave an interesting 
and instructive lectura at the teachers’ meeting in West Denver, 


March 11, on ‘* What is in the Mind and How it Got There.”’ 

Mr. A. P. Nichols of Haverhill, Mass., has recently given Colo- 
rado College property valued at $8,000. The gift is made condi- 
tional on the raising of the Pearson fund. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Southern Illinois Normal School is having a prosperous year. 
The attendance is an advance upon last year’s attendance. Since 
the opening of the school, Sept. 6, 1874, there have been 4,821 siu- 
dents enrolled. The library of this school ia not inferior to that of 
any normal school in the nation. Regent John Hall is succeeding 
beyond the ex ions of his most ardent admirers. 

The high school of Mound City was visited by Professor Brown- 
lee of the State University in February, and will bs placed on the 
accredited list of that institution. ‘ 

The text-book bill, which has advanced to the second reading in 
the lower house, is known as the Fowler Bill. It provides for a 
commission of educational officials to select books for the whole 
state. The bill fixed the maximum p-ice for each book. . 

The Cook County Teachers’ Association held regular sersion in 
the First Methodist Charch, Chicago, March 11 Sapt W. H. Hatch 
of Oak Park delivered a very able address on ‘“‘ What Work in Man- 
ual Training Should be Done in the Pablic Schools ?’’? The county 
teachers’ section discussed ‘‘ The Teaching of English’’ at 1.30 the 
same day. Frank Sanford presided. Supt. O. T. Bright is not 
permitting educational interest to stagnate by any means in Cook 
County. 

The Peoria schools, in common with the leading schools of the 
state, are busy preparing for the educational exhibit at Chicago. 


IDAHO. 


The Idaho State Teachers’ Association meets in Boise, April 4, 
and continues in session three days. The preliminary meeting will 
be held Tuesday evening, and Governor McConnell will address the 
Association, as will ex-State Superintendent Harroun. who is pres- 
ident of the S. T. A. The following eubjects will be discussed : 
“Literature in High Schools,’? Mies Anna Taylor; ‘* Needs of 
Common Schools,’? Mrs. Minnie J. Newton; Our Educational 
Oatlook,” State Supt. B. B. Lower; ‘* A Plea for the More Thor- 
ough Training of Teachers,” Sapt. J. W. Fariss, Pocatello; ‘‘ Lan- 
guage Lessons vs. Grammar in the Common Schools,’ T. J. 
Grooms; ‘‘Unity of Our Educational System,’’ F. B. Ganlt; 
“The School Law,’’ Supt. J. C. Maromon, Moscow; “ World’s 
Fair Exhibit,’”’ E. A. Gipson, superintendent state exhibit; ‘' The 
Ideal Teacher,” Principal Foresman, Lewiston; Discipline in 
School,”? H. S. Hampton; ‘Primary Work,’’ Miss Emma A. 
Harris; ‘‘ Opening Exercises,’ Prin. Ely Hailey; ‘‘ Howto Teach 
Reading,’’ T. L Niday; “ Physiology and Hygiene ip Schools,’’ 
Prin. J. Lowe. The subject of the evening lecture will be “ The 
—— F. B. Gault, president of the State University, is the 
ecturer, 


KANFA8. 


Ex-State Superintendent Winans has been appointed president of 
Territorial Normal School at Oklahoma, at a salary of $2,000 per 
year. 

The N. E. Kansas Teachers’ Association will convene at Holton 
on Ap. il 20, 21, and 22. 

The State Board of Education has been increased by the legis- 
lature to seven members. Sapt. A. S. Olin of Kansas City and 
Wm. Striker president of the S. W. Normal School at Great Bead 
have been appointed by the Governor as two of the three new 
members. 

The bonds asked for by the Board of Education of Topeka 
re carried by 998 majority. The board will build a high achool 

aildiog. 

Some liberal offers were made by the legislature for the edaca- 
tional institations of the state. Among them are $50 000 for a new 
wing to the State Normal School at Enporia; $50,000 for a 
physics and engineering building at the State University ; $60,000 


i d cultural science hall and steam plant at the 
$18,000 for an assembly hall for the 
Daaf and Damb Asylam; $15,000 for the State Imbacil Schoo! at 
Winfield; $14 000 for the Girls’ Reformatory at Beloit. 

The State Board of Education will probably revise the normal 
jastitate course of study and change the plan of issuing conductors’ 


and instructors’ certificates. 


MONTANA. 
State Editor, R. G. YounGa, Helena. 

Daring the session of the recent legislature, bills were passed for 
the establishment and location of state edacational institutions as 
follows: The State University of Montana, Missoula; the State 
Agricultaral College, Bozeman ; the State Normal School, Dillon ; 
the School of Mines, Butte; Reform School, Miles City ; School 
for the Feeble Minded, Boulder. According to the cosstitution, 
these inetitations are to be controlled by a state board of edacation, 
ocnsisting of three ex-cfficio members and eight members appointed 
by the governor. The board jast organized is as follows : Ex ffisio 
members—Gov. J. E. Rickards, Attorney-General Henri J. Haskell, 
and State Supt. E. A. Steere. Appointed members —R. G. Yonng, 
Helena; Nelson Story. B zeman; James Rid Deer Lodge: John 
F. Forbis, Butte; J. E. Morse, Dillon; T. E. Collins, Great Falls; 
J. M. Hamilton, Missoula; and Alfred Mayers, Livingston. Ap- 
propriations were made to provide buildings, appliances, etc., for 
these various institutions, which will be opened as 8000 as possible, 
There will be a number of good positions for good men. 

The Montana edacational exhibit is ready fur shipment, and will 
be sent to Chicago in a few days. , 

Professor Traphagen of the School of Mines of the College of 
Montana, has been appointed superintendent of the state mineral 
exhibit. — 

MICHIGAN. 

The North Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club meets at Traverse City, 
Apr'l 4 and 5. 4 

Officers—Sapt. J. B. Estabrook, Petoskey, president. Supt, 
W. M. Andras, Elk Rapids, vice-president. Sapt. C. M. Grawn, 
Traverse City, secretary and treasurer. 

Tuesday —“ Literature—The Kind and How to Use it in Schools,” 
by Miss Hattie Culver. Traverse City. Discussion: Suot H_ E. King, 
Ludington; Supt. G. R. Catton, Kalkaska. “The Stuty of Fnylish 
Grammar—Its Why °nd How,” by Pres. 8. B. Harvey, Benzonia Col- 
lege Discussion: Miss Sara T. Chase, Traverse City; ®upt J. R. 
Miller, Big Rapids. ‘‘ The Recess—What to do with It,” by Vom D, 
E. McClure, Oceana County. Discussion: Com. H, C. Lott, Antrim 
County. 

Evening.—" School Economies,” by Hon. H. R. Pattengil!, 
tendent public instruction, Lansing; Prof. W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids 
Industrial School; Prof. J. W. Ewing, Alma College. 

Wednesday.—“‘ The Forces in Our Schools that Make for Good Cit- 
izenship,” by Supt Jennings, Manistee. Discussion by Supt. H. M, 
Enos, Charlevoix; Supt. W. M. Andrus. Elk Rapids. ‘ Geography— 
What and How,” bv Miss Seegmiller, Petoskey. Discussion: Com. 
Z ¥F. McGee, Benzie County; Supt. E. F. Waldo, Harbor Springs; 
Miss Loana Davidson, Traverse City. 


NEW YORK, 


At the meeting of the New York Society of Pedagogy, to be held 
on Thursday, April 20. 1893, Miss S. J. J. McCaffery will read a 
paper on ‘' Muasic,’’ illustrating the subject by means of a class 
from her school. _ 

NEBRASKA, 

Lincoln has been considerably excited over a bill before the legis- 
lature to change the school law as re!ated to that city. It provides 
for the school election three months earlier; the school board can 
call a special election on ten daya’ notice, but the great change is that 
it gives the school board rather than the city council the right to 
make the school levy. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Miss Ellen H. Douglass, a post graduate student of the Boston 
College of Oratory, has been elected teacher of elocution in Wilson 
College, Chambersbarg. 
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Kennebec County Association. 


The opening sessions of the second annual con- 
vention of the Kennebec County Teachers’ Associ- 
ati n was held in Gardiner on March 11. Large 
delegations were present from Waterville, Au- 
gusta, Hallowell, and Gardiner, and many of the 
country towne. The convention was called to 
order by President Roberteon of Augasta. 

The firat paper was on ‘* The Art of Question- 
ing,’’ read by Prof. N. L. Bassett of Colby, who 
argced against the old extreme customs of pure 
memorizing on the part of the pupil, but deplored 
a tendency to drift too far away from the book. 
It was an able paper, fall of valuable suggestions. 
The discussion was briefly taken up by Mr. Owen 
of Waterville High School. 

Prof. W. A. Houghton of Bowdoin did not 
draw a comparison between the Roman and Eng- 
lish methcds of pronouncing Latin, as the program 
a d, because he thought thers was no com- 
parison to be drawn. He was strongly opposed to 
the old or Eoglith method, and made strong argu- 
ments in f*vor of the new phonic or Roman method. 

After a recess, Dr. J. H. Hanson, the venerable 
priocipal of Coburn C assical [nstitute, devoted an 
hour to fighting vigorously the new or ao-called 
Roman method. He dwelt long on the logs of the 
knowledge of the Latin accent and quantity, and 
made an able defence of the old and now little- 
used method. 

Professor Hartshorn of Bates College read a 
carefully prepared article on ‘‘ Practical Studies,’’ 
pointing out the danger in the too practical trend 
of the present movement. He madea plea forthe 
sciences, mathematics, history, literatare, and the 
dead langueges in their places. | 

Prin, W. A. Hoyt of the Cony High School, 
Augusta, followed in an interesting paper on the 
game snbj-ct. He dwelt principally upon the 
practical value of studying Latin and Greek. 

“ What are the Rights of the Du!l and Lazy 
Papils ?’’ was humorously and seriously discussed 
by Pres. E. M. Smith of Maine Wesleyan Sem- 
inerv and Female College. This topic aroused 
the liveliest and longest discussion of the day, in 
which President Roberteon, Jadge Larrabee, Prin- 
cipal Hoyt, Mr. Charles F, King of Boston, and 
President Smith, took part. 

An enjoyable evening session was held at the 
schoolhouse. Jadge Larrabee delivered the open- 
ing address cf welcome, 

At the Saturday seesion Principal Chas F. 
Kiog, Boston, was the first speaker, his subject 
being, ‘‘ Methods in Geography.’’ He would do 
away with definitions entirely and use the object 
method, teaching through the eye rather than 
through the ear. Many maps, charts, books, etc., 
were shown to illnetrate his methods, and every 
teacher of geography present received inspiration 
and help from hia talk. 

Prof. A. L. Lane of Coburn Classical Institute 
read an iostroctive and comprehensive paper on 
‘* Methods in the Physical Sciences.’’ Chemistry 
and philosophy were the subjacts chiefly handled, 
and the value of experiments over the text-books 
was ably discussed. 

The following liat of officers were elected: 
President — Lincoln Owen, Waterville ; Vice Prest- 
dent—A. H. Brainard, Hallowell; Secretary— 
Miss Alice S. R-ynolds, Augusta ; Executive Com- 
mittee—Pres. E M. Smith, Kent’s Hill; Mies 
Barleigh, Gardiner, and J. W. Chadwick, 
Gardiner. 

— Prof. Geo. C. Purrington, of the Farmington 
Normal School, has been offered $4000 a year to 
teke charge cf a large school in the Weet. He 
will probably accept. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Supt. Rundlett’s record of attendance in the 
Concord echools for last month shows an average 
of 1462. The epriog vacation will be one week in- 
stead of two. The time for holding the annual 
school meeting of the district was fixed for March 30. 

The monthly record of the Portsmouth schools 
ia as follows: Whole number of pupils enrolled, 
1,142; average daily attendance, 936.84; average 
daily absence, 151.64; namber of tardiness, 186; 
pumber of pupils not absent, tardy, nor dismissed, 
255; number of cases of corporal punishment, 4. 

Mies Ei\linwood of Milan is to teach the gram- 
mar school, to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Miss Metcalf. 

Speskers from the lyceums of the Manchester 
and Concord high schools recently beld a debate 
in Manchester, on the question, ‘* Resolved, That 
the World's Fair Should be Opened on Sunday.”’ 
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The judges decided in favor of the Manchester 
boys in the negative. 

A three days’ institute of Merrimac County 
teachers opened at Contocook, March 16. Among 
the addresses were ‘‘ A Practical Education,’ C, 
C. Lord, Hopkinton; ‘ Penmanship,” L .J. 
Randlett, superintendent of schoo!s, Concord; 
Day’s Program,”’ Discipline,’’ Fred Gowing, 
superintendent of schoola, Nashua; ‘ Enthusi- 
asm in History,’ Miss Mabel Hill, St. Mary’s 
School, Concord. C. E. Meleney, superintendent 
of schools, Somerville, Mass., read papers on 
Arithmetic ’’ and ‘‘ History’ and ‘‘ Reading.”’ 
There were papers on ‘‘ Nature Study,”’ by Miss 
S. E. Brassill, supervisor of ecience, Quincy, 
Mass,; and ‘‘ Physiology and Hygiene,” by Dr. 
George Cook, Concord. The institute closed with 
papers by I. Freeman Hall, superintendent of 
schools, Arlington, Mass., on ‘‘ Geography,’’ 
Language,’”’ and English Literature ’’; ‘* Clase 
Exercises in Civil Gavernment,’’by Frank O. Chel- 
lis, Newport, N. H.; ‘* Instruction in Science in 
the Common Schools,’’ by Dr. C. C. Rounds of 
the normal school. 

Mr. Edward Blood, teacher of the North Gram- 
mar echool, Seabrook, will open a private school 
in the Dearborn Academy soon after the close of 
hia present term. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The annual meeting of the Middlesex School- 
masters’ Club was held at the State House last 
Saturday. ‘‘Departmental Instructions in the 
Grammar Schools ’’ was diecnssed. Officers were 
elected for the ensuing year as follows: President 
—Charles W. Morey, Lowell; Vice Presidents— 
D. 8. Farnham, Newton; D. W. Drake, Waltham ; 
H. A. Freeman, Arlington; Secretary and Treas- 
urer—F. W. Shattuck, Somerville. 

The course of lectures at the Boston College of 
Oratory now in progress bas been of much inter- 
est. The speakers thus far have been Dr. 
Warren Achorn, Elmer H. Capen, D.D, and 
Albert E. Winship of the JouUNAL oF Epuvs 
TION. The remaining dates are: Mar. 23, Mra, 
Mary E. Gregory, ‘‘ Henry Eighth.’’ Mar. 
30, Prof. Wm. J. Rolfe, ‘‘Hamlet.’”’ Apr 6 
Prof. J. J. Hayes, ‘‘ Twelfth Night.”” Apr. 13, 
J.Warren Achorn, M.D., ‘Stories in Dialect.’’ 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Masea- 
chusetts Association of Classical and High School 
Teachers will be held in the Boston Latin School 
on Friday and Saturday, April 7 and 8. 

Friday —6 30, Historical Address, bv Elbridge 
Smith. Dorchester. 10.30, Successful Preparation 
for College by English High Schools, by John F 
Casey English High School, Boston. Discussion. 
2, English in Secondary Schools, by Charlies W, 
Stone, Boston. Discussion. 

Saturday —9 30, Business Meeting. 10, Notes on 
German Kdueational Literature, by William H. 
Burnham, Clark University Discussion. 11, Math- 
ematical Preparation for College—report of a com- 
mittee. Truman H. Safford, Williams College, chair 
mac. Discussion. 11.30, Observations on the Teach- 
ing of Languages in C assical and High Schools, by 
James H. McDonald Stonebam. Dis -nssion. 

Samuel Thurber, Girls’ High School, Boston, Pres- 
ident; Wm. F, Bradbury, Latin High school, Cam- 
bridge, Rec. Sec. 

The New York Recorder lately offered a prize 
for the best specimen of penmanship by a woman. 
The prize was awarded to Mre. Hattie D. Parker 
of West Ratland, Vc. Mrs. Parker was a pupil 
of the Franklin School, Boston. 

Miss Hill, the teacher of the primary school, 
Tyngsborough, has resigned. 

Miss Dalley, the teacher of the Uxbridge gram- 
mar school, bas tendered her resignation. 

Rev. Dr. Gansaulus of Chicago will deliver the 
Amherst college baccalaureate this year. 


PHOSPHATE. 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R, I. 


Mrs. Mary Bridgman Boyd has been chosen a 
member of the Amherst school committee, being 
the first woman elected in a town office in that 
place. The town has also voted to employ a 
superintendent of schools, and an appropriation 
of $14,000 is made for schools, an advance of 
$4000 over last year; $1500 for school books. 

A reunion of the class of ’84 Lawrence School, 
South Boston, took place at the American House, 
March 17. 

The last talk in the Channing Hall course 


J.| for teachers, Boston, was given on Saturday, 


March 18, by E. T. Horne of the Prescott School, 
on ‘* How to Teach Doctrine.” 

The movement to organiz3 a new bigh school 
association in South Weymouth, is meeting with 
great favor. It it anticipated that the member- 
ship will number 150. 

Sadbury has voted to employ a superintendent 
of echools. 

The supplementary course of the evening ses- 
sions of the Boston English High School has been 
epened. Ont of 492 pupils registered there were 
436 in attendance. 

Pupils of the Gloucester High School have just 
had a ‘‘ town meeting,’’ at which subjects like the 
lighting of the echoolhouse by electricity, refur- 
nishing, ete., were discussed with animation. 

Joseph E. Seare has recently been appointed 
superintendent of the Dighton schools. ‘The fol- 
lowing teachers have been appointed: Misses 
Addie Andrews, Nannie M. Morse, Grace L. Hor- 
ton. Addie W. French. Emma E. Simmons, Mabel 
A. Read, Florence E. Locke, and Susie M. 
Williams. 

A speaking contest between pupils of the high 
schools of Millbury, Upton, and Grafton was held 
at the town hall, Grafton, on Friday evening, 
March 10. Between six and seven handred were 
present, including nearly two hundred from the 
two visiting schoole. The first prize, $5 00, was 
awarded to Miss Sweetser, Millbury; the second 
prize, $3 00, Miss Ellison, Upton; the third prize, 
$1 00, Miss Bigelow, Grafton. 

Miss Cora 8. Morse of Northampton has ac- 
cepted a tion in the Springfield schools. 

The Waltham exhibit in drawing and manual 
training has been sent to the mansgers of the 


| state educational exhibit for shipment to Chicago. 

A. W. Edson, agent for the Massachusetts board 
of education, recently delivered an address at 
Milford before the committee appointed by the 
town to consider the consolidation of the echools. 

The school at the Plain, Manchester, is to be 
reopened at the beginning of the epring term, 
March 20. The interior of the building has been 
entirely transformed, having been newly furnished 
throughout. The school committee have made 
every exertion to put the room and building in as 
thorough order as possible. 

The South Framingham School Committee as 
well as the citizens are much interested in the 
matter of a new high echool house which subject 
will be agitated gain this year. 

Reading and Wakefield are to have a superin- 
tendent of schools. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


The Woonsocket schools are all fall and ad- 
ditional accommodations are being considered. 
The committee have voted to maintain aechool for 
twenty-five weeks in the Back Hill and Jackson 
districts also that a echool be opened in the Logee 
district for the spring term, and that the children 
be~ the Wallun Pond district be acoommodated 
there. 

The annual report of the Warren schools show 
the number of children of school age in town 983, 
which is 21 per cent of the population. There are 
twelve schools with eighteen teachers. The esti- 
'mateed value of achool buildings is $29,000, 
There are 600 pupils in the day schools; 84 in the 
evening school. 

CONNECTICUT, 

The Yale seniors have voted to wear the cap 
and gown daring their closing college days. 

By the will of the late Captain Elibu Spicer, 
Mystic will receive $20,000 for a circulating 
sl $10,000 goes to No. 11 school district of 
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of cod-liver oil with hypo- 
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Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N.Y. All druggists. 
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Volume I, 
ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’3 NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Cloth, $1.10. 


Sixteenth Century. 12mo, cloth, Students’ Edition, $1.10; Library Edition, gilt top, $1.50. 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. | 
PLATO AND PLATONISM. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
Critically examined by Dr. Davip FrigpricH Strauss. Translated 
from the German Edition by GrorGe ELior.. New and cheaper 


A Series of Lectures by WALTER PATER, Fellow of Brasenose College, edition. 8vo, cloth $4.50. 


author of “ Marius, the Epicurean.” Globe 8vo, cloth, $1.75. Alsoa 
large paper edition on hand made paper, limited to 100 copies, $3.00. 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH. 


Sketch of the Origin and Development of the English language, with Ex- 
amples down to the Present Day. By A.C. CHAMPNEYS. 12m, $1.25, 


144 Illustrations. 


ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS. 
A Manual of Instructive Amusement. By G. E. BoNnNEy, author of 
“The Electroplater’s Handbook,” “ Induction Coils,” etc. With 


12mo, 75 cents. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

By Baron J. De Baye, Correspondent of the National Society of Anti- 

quaries of France. With 17 Steel Plates and 31 Text Cuts. Trans- 
lated by T. B. HARBOTTLE. 4to, cloth, gilt, $7.00. 


BROWNING AND WHITMAN. 
A Study in Democracy. By Oscar L. Trice of the University of Chi- 
cago, 18mo. go cents. 
A NEW BOOK BY DR. S. S. LAURIE. 


THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 
Comprising a Rational Introduction to Psychology. By Dr. S. S. 
Lauri, author of “ Occasional Addresses on Educational Subjects.” 
16mo, $1.00. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. | 
THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. | 


By the Rev. StoprorD A. Brooke. With Maps. Uniform with Bryce’s 
“ The American Commonwealth,” Large 12mo, $2.50. 


By Natuan F, Duptus, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in 
Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 12m, $1.10. 


“This is one of the most able expositions of algebraic principles that we 
have yet met with.”’—Schoolmaster. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. 


A Text-book for Students of Engineering. By LEANDER M. HopkINs, 


C.E., M.S., Professor af Pure and Applied Mechanics, Leland Stan- 


ford, Jr., University, California. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE 
POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 
By B, SmirH, PhD.. Professor of Mathematics in Missouri 
State University, Columbia, Mo, Part I, 75 cents. Complete, $1.00. 


Now Ready. Large 12mo. Cloth. $2.60 net. 
A REVIEW OF THE SYSTEMS OF ETHICS. 
Founded on the Theory of Evolution. By C. M. WILLIAMS. 12m0, $2.60 


*.* Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their separate Cata- 


Greek Language & Literature. 
Latin Language & Literature. 


MACMILLAN & CO, 


logues of Books in the following departments of study: 


German Language & Literature. 
French Language & Literature. 


These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free by mail to any address, 


English Language & Literature. 
Mathematics & Science. 


Publishers, New York. 
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From Adam's Peak to Elepbanta, . . . Carpenter ‘Macmillan & Co, New York 3 50 

°.°. ° “ a 00 

ussia Under exander . . . 1 50 
peec Dani ‘ George DC Beath & Co, Boston 

olfepburg. . ° ton 1 20 

Gordy Lee & Shepard, Bos 
Wilson Longmans, Green & Co, NY 25 
ne 
Toolsand the Man. . . . . « Gladden Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston 25 
allou 

Ford Chas. Scribner's Sons, N Y 2 

Campaign of Waterloo. Ropes “ 1 50 

Recollections of . “ “ “ “ 1 50 

Cassell Pub Co, New York 20 

The Dugdale Millions. . . Hudson oe “ 1 00 

Mark Rutherford. . Shapcott 


A WHOLE FLOCK OF IDEAS. 


T was a favorite saying of Benjamin Franklin that if he obtained but one 

idea from a book he considered himself well repaid for his investment. 

There is a silent but potent missionary that not alone suggests ideas to 

men, but tells them what the thinkers of all time have done with those ideas. 

A missionary that represents the very fountain-head of all knowledge, 

that unlocks the secrets of nature and “chains the elements to our chariot 

wheels.’ This missionary is the justly celebrated REVISED ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA BRITANNICA, and it appeals toevery human being who can read. 

If you have any special bent or inclination for any particular branch 
of knowledge, open the REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA and 
ideas will flock to you. If you are young, with your life before you, it will 
furnish you with ideas to advance your business interests and to make you 
a more useful member of society. 

If you are a tired bread-winner, it will amuse and enliven you with 
stories of travel, with quaint and beautiful mythological legends, and with 
the facts about animals and flowers. 

It is never wearisome, and it lasts-a lifetime. It is Cosmopolitan and 
Democratic—for it makes no distinction between the rich and poor, except 
to say to the latter, “I am yours almost for the asking.” 


ONLY 10 CENTS A DAY IS REQUIRED. 


On receipt of only One Dollar we will forward to you, charges prepaid, the-entire 
set of TWENTY volumes, the remaining $9.00 to be paid at the rate of 10 cents a day (to be 
remitted monthly). A beautiful dime savings bank will be sent with the books, in which 
the dime may be deposited each day. This edition is printed from new, large type on 
good quality of paper, and is strongly bound in heavy manilla paper covers, which with 
proper care will last for years. Bear in mind that the entire 20 volumes are delivered 
to your address, with all charges paid to any part of the United States. 


This special offer is made only to readers of the JouRNAL, and will remain open for a limited 
time only. 


Cut this out and send to “‘ Journal of Education.” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 


Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 volumes of Revised Ene ta Brit 
. together with your Dime Savings Bank, for which I and 
remit 10 cents a day (remitting the same monthly) until the remaining $9.00 is fully paid. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


day,” writes ‘A. B.,” ‘my brother 
went hy of backwheat for 
He found the man of whom he was to poe | bo 
grain away; but his wife was at home, an ° 
undertook to make the sale. She got 4 ~ 
measure, and they went to the granary. 
the woman filled the measure twice, poured it in 
the bag which my brother held open, and then _ 
going to tie the bag and take the pay for a -_ r 
“Bot Mrs. F.,”’ said he, it takes four pec 
make a bushel.” ‘Ob, does it? ” said she. 
‘* Well, you see, I never had any experience in 
measuring grain before I was married ; I always 
taught school! ’ Boston Transcript. 


ImPORTANT.— When visi New York City, 
save Baggage Express and and gop 


at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite G 


tral Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms 
a per day. plan. 
Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse ears, 
3, and elevated lroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


at $1.00 and 
Elevators and 


— A tramp is always willing to receive a cold 
shoulder, bat he prefers a porterhouse.—Bing- 
hampton Repub‘ican. 

—A God-send is Ely’s Cream Balm. I had 
catarrh for three years. Two or three times a 
week my nose would bleed. I thought the sores 
would never heal. Your Balm has cured me.— 
Mrs. M. A. Jackson, Portsmouth, N. H. 


— There is something wrong with the religion 
of the man who will not pay his debts because he 
cannot be made to.— Ram's Horn, 

—A friend of ours has named his horse ‘* Nail,’’ 
because his wife can’t drive him.— Roselea/. 

Mas. WINSLOW’s “‘SooTHING SyRUP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. Tt 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wimd Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a 


—'‘* You and Jack sit next to each other in 
school, don’t you, Willie? ”’ 

** Part of the time.’’ 

**Oaly a part ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir. Jack’s standing in the corner most 
of the time.’’ 

‘* And what do you do then ?”’ 

“Oh [ generally stand in another corner.— Har- 
per’s Young People. 

— I was so much troubled with catarrh it seri- 
ously affected my voice. One bottle of Ely’s 
Cream Balm did the work. My voice is fully re- 
stored.—B, F. Liepsner, A.M., Pastor of the 
Olivet Baptist Church, Philadelplia, Pa. 


— Daring a recent convention of church workers 
two young men passed along Washington Street 
who wore badges bearing the letters ‘‘ I. H. 8.” in 
gold. *‘ Whac does them letters stand for?’’ said 
one newsboy to another, as they stood on the cor- 
ner. ‘‘Git out, Jimmy!’’ answered his mate. 
** You don’t tell me ye don’t know that? Why, 
it stands for the ‘Inglish High School,’ of course. 
Them fellows is on the eleven! ’? — Boston Trans. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

Anold physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an Kast India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throatand Lung affections. 
also a go and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
pares nt b pall b with 

4 ng this paper, W. OYES Power's 
Rochester, N. eow 


— What papers 


burning there?” 


cried an author to his servant 


girl. 
**O, only the paper that’s all written ir ; 
I hain’t touched the clean,” 


— ‘*You can lead a horse to water, but you 
can’t make him driok.’’ A stationer can show a 
pen to a customer, but if it is not Esterbrook’s 
you can’t make him like it. 

~ A man may be paffed up well before he can 
blow his own horn with proper vigor.—Siftings, 


You CAN HAVE a Columbian Souvenir Coin 
free if you are a subscriber to the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. See page 178. 


WOMAN-HOOpD 
has its own ial medi- 
cine in Dr. Pierce’s Fa. 
vorite Prescription. 
every woman who jg, 
“run-down” or over. 
worked, every woman 
who suffers from an 
“female complaint” cr 
weakness, n just that 
remed . With t, every 
disturbance, irregularit 
and derangement can 
permanently cured. 

It’s an invigoratin , Te- 
storative tonic, a soothing 
and stre ening nervine, and the on/ y 
medicine for women s0 e and sure that 
it can be guaranteed. In periodical pains, 

lacements, weak back, bearing-down sen. 
sations, and every kindred ailment, if it fails 
to benefit or cure, you have your money back. 

Is anything that isn’t sold in this way likely 
to be “ just as good” 


medy permanently cures the very 
worst cases. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature 
for March contains the famous article by Prof. J, 
P. Mahaffy, on ‘‘Sham Edueation,’’ from the 


Nineteenth Century. This paper alone is worth the 
years subscription to an educator. Other articles 
of especial value to friends of education are: 
‘* Female Brains end Girls’ Schools,’’ by George 
Miller; ‘‘Authors, Publishers, and Reviewers, by 
Frederick Wicks, is full of material for reflaction 
on books; ‘* The Correlation of Moral Forces,’’ 
by Prof. William Knight, treats a subject very im- 
portant to the educator, and the philanthropic 
patriot ; “‘ Modern Poets and the Meaning of Life,’ 
by Frederic W. H. Myers, is a rich treat by a vul- 
tured critic. All of the selections for this number 
are excellent, and cover a wide range of topics, 
showing that this magazine, established almost half 
a century ago, has grown in strength and useful- 
ness. The foreign literary and miscellaneous notes 
are always interesting and valuable to the teacher 
and student. Price, $5.00 a year; single num- 
bers, 45 cents, New York: 144 8ih St. E. R, 
Pelton, Publisher. 


— Lend A Hand for March, like so many of 
the magazines, has an appreciative sketch of the 
late Bishop Brooks, who took a warm personal 


interest in thie journal, and was one of its wisest 
advisers. “Manual Training in Boston,’’ from 
the annual report of the school committee, shows 
the phenomenal growth of this important branch 
of education. An interesting abstract from Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson’s address on the recent experi- 
ment of introducing ‘*‘ Reindeer in Alaska’’ is 
given; also “ Kodak Views of London Charities.”’ 
There are the usual reports from the different 
charitable and reformatory associations, from the 
Ramabai School in India, the school at Tuskegee, 
Ala., etc. A pleasant account of the Lend « 
Hand movement taken from an English publica- 
tion is alsoincluded All interested in educations! 
and philanthropic news will find in Lend a Hand 
all desirable information. Boston: J. Stilman 
Smith & Co. Yearly, $2.00; single number, 2c. 


— The Magazine of American History for March 
opens with a sketch jof New York, the first ins 
series of Great Cities in the Civil War. It is ably 
written by Gen. T. F. Rodenbrough, and embel- 


lished with a number of portraits. “Do We 
Know George Washington ?’’ is an article by 
Leonard Irving, deecribing George Washington 
the young man as distinct from General and Presi- 
dent Washington. A fac simile letter and a curl 
ous portrait taken in early life are given. ‘' The 
Straggle of Texas for Independence ’’ is described 

William H. Mayes, and there are pictures 
ures of the celebrated Alamo fortress, and of Gen- 
erals Santa Anna, and Sam Housten. The History 
of the United States in Paragraphs is a valusble 
record. The Notes from Historical Societies are 
of much interest, and there are a number of otlier 
valuable items of historical information. ‘The 
National History Co. $4.00 per annam; single 
copy, 35 cts. 


— In the March number of the Political Science 
Quarterly Mr. Sidney Webster writing on “Marcy 
and the Cuban Question,’ corrects certain state 


ments of the historians Von Holst and Rhodes in 
reference to the diplomacy of Pierce’s administra- 
tion; Prof J. B. Moore makes a comparison of 
Sparks’ version of the ‘‘ Diplomatic Correspo™ 
dence of the Revolution’? with what was actually 
written; Professor Goodnow discusses the 91°- 
tion of ‘‘ Interest in Mandamus Cases;’’ Prof. E. 
W. Haffeut of Northwestern University deseribes 
the controversy over ‘‘ Officialism in England ’’; 
Mr. John A. Hobson discusses ‘* The Influence of 
Machinery on Employment’; Prof. Walter 


wi E POSITIVE CURE. 


66 Warren St.. New York. Price 60 


| 
Most so-called Catarrh cures only make 
matters worse. They drive it from the head 
ee to the lungs. But, by its mild, soothing, 
cleansing and healing Dr, | 
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Wilcox of Cornell contributes ‘‘A Study of Vital 
Statistics,’’ especially marriage and divorce; and 
Prof. Mayo-Smith examines “Le Vasseur’s La 
Population Francaise.’’ The Reviews and Book 
Notes of the number notice over forty recent pub- 
lications in the field of political science. 


— Current History for March is a number worthy 
of much careful reading. A familiarity with the 
subject brought to notice in this valuable quarterly 


is necessary to every intelligent citizen, and 
nowhere can such knowledge be better obtained 
than from the pages of Current History. The 
present number has a fine frontispiece portrait of 
President Cleveland, and there are a number of 
other portraits of celebrities. Affairs all over the 
world are ably discussed, among them the Roeci- 

rocity Policy, the European Situation, the African 

artition, the Panama Scandal, the Hawaiian 
Oatlook, the Mexican Government, the Labor In- 
terests, and the many matters connected with the 
Columbian Celebration. Current History Pub. 
Co., Datroit. $1.50 ayear; single numbers, 50c. 


— Andover Review for March-April, Number 
CX, Vol, XIX., the second bi-monthly issue, 


treats of ‘‘ The Higher Criticism and its Applica- 


ion to the Bible,’’ by Prof. E. L. Curtis; ‘‘ The 
Nature of Christ’s Authority as a Lawgiver,’”’ by 
Rev. G. F. Genung; ‘‘ Missions and Civilization,’’ 
by Rev C. C. Starbuck; ‘' Phillips Brooks,’’ by 
Prof. Wm. Lawrence; ‘‘A Call to Presbyterian 
Laymen,”’ by G. A. Strong, Esq.; “ The Andover 
Board in Maine,’’ by Rev. E.,G. Porter; ‘* Mor- 
ality on a Scientific Basis,’’ by Rev. J. T. Bixby. 
Editorial—The Case of and Charges Against Prof. 
H. P. Smith, The American Policy of the Ruman 
Catholic Church, Phillips Brooks. Book Reviews 
and Notices. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$3.00 per annum. 


—The Lenten namber of The Catholic World 
(March) is one‘of great merit and of special attrac- 
tiveness. The frontispiece represents ‘‘ Jesus 


speaking to the Women of Jerusalem,’’ by Von 
Hoffman, in Munich Gallery. Among the able 
articles is one jof apecial interest to readers of the 
JOURNAL, by William Seton, on ‘‘ The Stady of 
Geology and the Sommer School.’’ George Mo- 
Dermott writes of ‘‘ The Minority in Ireland Under 
Home Rale.’’ Christian Reid has an illustrated 
paper of The Valenciana Mine, — The Land 
of the Sun.’’ ‘There is also a very interesting and 
beautifully illustrated article by Eleanor S. Hous- 
ton on ‘* The Visitandines at Mount de Chantal.’’ 
Talks on new books and editorials notes are vala- 
able. Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a rumber. 
New York: W. D. Hughes, Manager. 


— Jenness Miller Illustrated Monthly for March 
has several articles that will interest people who 
are fond of the mysterious. The thrilling etory of 


the Caves of Karli is continued, and there is an 
article on hypnotism by an expert. Besides these 
features is a new department—‘‘ Under Our 
Evening Lamp,’’ and stories, sketches, poems, 
and special articles of absorbing interest. Jenness 
Miller LItlustrated Monthly is a good all-round 
magazine. Price, $1.00 a year; published by 
Jenness Milller Co., New York City. 


— Life farnishes fum not only ‘‘ 40 minutes,’’ 
once each month, but every day of every week of 
the entire year. It easily leads in this department 


of journaliam, and affords endless amusement to 
multitudes of care-burdened readers. What could 
we poor mortals do in this pessimistic world 
withent Life’s cheering weekly visita? For the 
weekly or monthly issue, address Mitchell & 
Miller, 28 West Street. New York. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lend a Hand for March; terms, $2.00 a'year. Bos- 
ton; J Stilman Smith & Co 

Our Day for March; terms, $2.50 a year. Boston: 
28 Beacon &t. 

Phrenological Journal for March; terms, $1.50 a 
year. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

Magazine of American History for March; terms, 
$4 00a year. New York: National History bo, 

The Silver Cross for March; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York: 158 W. 23d St. 

Germaniator March; terms, $2.00a year. Man. 
chester, N. H. 

Quarterly Register of Current History. Detroit: 
Current History Pub. Co. 

Political Scieuce Quarterly. Price, $3 00 a year. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for March; terms, $6 00a year. Pbil- 
— American Academy of Pulitical and Social 

cience. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute for March; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin 
Institute. 

The American Naturalist for March; terms, $4.00 
a@year. Philadelphia: Binder & Kelly. 

The Eclectic for March; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: E. R. Pelton. 

Educational Review for March; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co, 

California lilustrated Magazine for March; terms, 
$3.00 a year. San Francisco: California Pub. Co. 

The lilustrated World’s Fair for February. Chi- 
Jewell N. Halligan. 

he Catholic World for March; terms, $4.00 a year. 
6 Arena fer March; terms, $5 a year. ston: 
Arena Pub Co. ‘ 

The Mother’s Nursery Guide for March; terms, $2 
year. New York: Babyhood Pub. Uo. 

Outing for March; terms. $3.00a year. New York: 
ithe Sehieol Review 

e ool Review for March; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Corne.1 University. 

The Literary Northwest for March; terms, $2.00 a 
year. St, Paul: D. D, Merrill Co. 

Our Little Ones for March; terms, $1.50 a year. 

6 Pansy for March; terms, $1.00 a year. 8 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 4 

American Jourpal of Politics for March; terms. 

year. New York: American Journal of 


100 BONGS fora 2 ct, stamp.. HOME & YOUTH, Cadis, 0, 


VIplomas 


Engraved, New and special designs to order, 
Handsome lithographed Biank Diplomas in. 
.,Stock adapled to any school. lomas fill. 
Plates of poHlaits, buildings, etc,ready for the printer; eniglaved 
direz! pbolograpb, or from pen-and-ink drawin: 
Resolutions lestirponials, memorials, engrossed and illumina 

we refer tothe Board of Educdilion, City of Qucago, whose work we do. 
C.LRICKETTS , CHICAGO 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 186565. 
3 East 14th Street, N. V. 


Teachers’ Agency 
OF |) 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 


MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL’S 
ACENCY, 
This is a personal Agency, It aims, by personal 
recommendation, to supply vacancies with teachers. 
I cannot be of much service to any teacher whom I do 
not kpow well enough personally cr by reputation to rec- 
ommend on my own responsibility. I want te become ac- 
quainted with competent teachers in all grades—from tha 
kindergarten tothe oniversity. Such teachers are always 
indemand. Superintendents and employers of teachers 
may always depend on eatisfactory service, and corres- 
mdence is solicited when vacancies are to be fiiled. 
eachers may obtain Enrollment Blank by sending a 
two-cent postage stamp. No fee for registration. 
Address 8. R. WINCHELL, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Educational Institutions. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for Teachers and Advanced 
Students. guy 6— August 16. Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, French, English, Klocution, Philosophy, Exper 
imental Phychology, Pedagogy, Bistory, Political 
and Social Science Mathematics, Physics, Chemis- 
try, Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Physical Training. 

Summer courses are also offer d in the SCHOOL 
OF LAW. 

Fcr circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y¥. 


COLLEGES. 
UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 

For circular and further a the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, neipal. 


[yj STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
aor For both sexes. AT W: 


KE. H. Principal. 


Stars NORMAL SO0HOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyp», Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


State NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass 
For Ladies only. For 


catalogues, address the 


pal, D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
‘or both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
J. G@. President. 


E NEW 

yearly subscription to the 
JoURNAL OF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 

the best 

$2.50 FounTAIN PENS 
in the market. 


{ One’s own subscription ad | 
not count as a new one. Address 


NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St,. Boston. 


2000 Drill Sentences 
Grammatical Analysis. 


By JAMEs F, WILLIs. 
Instructor in English Grammar. 


Paper; Price, 35 Cents. 


Will be found serviceable to all who have to 
do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and 
your pupils will soon become skillful and in- 
terested,—ready in oral work, neat and rapid 
in diagramming. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


OPIUM 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


TWO DOLLARS for registration is the obstacle that still stands between some desirable teachers and the 

help of a good Agency. ‘I will pay the commission cheerfully,” somebody writes every 
day or two, “and after I have got a place I will pay the twe dollars also, if youinsist. But I don’t feel like paying 
two dollars for nothing.” To which we uéually reply: (1) You don’t pay two dollars for nothing; you pay it for 
being permanently enrolled under a complex and very effective system, for having your qualifications ascertained 
and permanent record made of the testimony as to your teaching, for having your nam so kept in view fora 
gece that you are sure to be considered for every place FOR that worth two doliars to you? It costs us more 
hat comes anywhere fnear your qualifications. Isn’t than two dollars. If we knew beforehand for which 
teachers we should not secure positions, we would never enroll them, for the fee does not cover the actual ex- 
pense. (2) To make your fee contingent upon your getting a place would be unfair to the rest of our candidates, 
who have paid in advance. (8) If you haven’t confidence enough in usto think our probable work for you is 
worth two dollars, you haven’t confidence enough to pay much attention to our recommendations, and we should 
never feel sure that we could depend upon you to accept even just the place you say you REGISTRATION 
want. So if youare a good teacher we want you on our list, but we want you first to pay the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


SECURED FOR TEACHERS IN (892. Over 300 Teachers located in the 
same year. For particulars see the new Catalogue of THE SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE BUREAU, now the best medium for the teacher who 


wants a better position, a larger salary. or a more 
favorable location. Catalogue free. 
©, J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, | 1201 So.Spring S8t.,; 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Conn. | Los Angeles, Cal. | Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. ie SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has secured the following positions during the past week: 
1 Vice-Principal of City High School, at -- $1600. 1 Primary Teacher in Graded School, at .... $400. 
1 Teacher of Mathematics anc Higher English. 1000, 1 Teacher of Country District School, at... 400, 
1 Intermediate Teacher in Graded School, at 400. 
Now is the time to register; send stamp for Stirs Form. 
March 2, 192. a. 3. ENCH. Manager, 24 STATE ST, ALBANY, N. Y. 


EASTERN THACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
Ex F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


“THE UNION SCHOOL BUREAU 
consolidate!) affords unsurpassed facilities for helping good teachers to positions in all localities 


and from all good schools and colleges. but we insert this special advertisement to attract the attention of 
ood of Normal Schools and Colleges. We want — to 

emands of those neipals ap come to us for assistants for pub- 
school officers who invariably NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS lic and private schools and insist 
on having New Engiand Graduates Within the past week we have had several calis for N. E. Normal 
school graduates at fine salaries. We already have a number of such calls for next year. Send stamp for 
circulars and form. No Advance Registration fee, postage only. 3,168 positions filled at salaries 
aggregating $2,053,600. Register now. 

KERR & HUYSSOON, Mars. AND PROPBS., 2 WEsT 14th St.. NEW YORK. 


HE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


F NEEDS 500 GOOD TEACHERS. 
’92 was our busiest and most successful year. Scarcely one fifth of our last year’s membership is 
now left. Fall vacancies are already coming in. Are you worth more salary? Send for circulars. 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. Seventh St. (G). ALLENTOWN, PA. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


C, B. RUGGLES & CO. 
an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Onio. 


HY ARE YOU NOT TEACHING ? 


Daily calis for Teachers. Vacancies always on our books. If you want to teach, or a 
better position, communicate with SPAULDING & MERRILL, Managers Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association, 36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. (Seven years established.) 


New Hngland Bureau of Hducation, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

Somr REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINED AND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 
PATRONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 
OVER THE NATION. 

1. Because tt ts the oldest Teachers’ Agency| 3. Because the number of our candidates is 
in New England, having been established large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
in 1876. ers, male and female, in the profession. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven| 4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
years ts a professional educator, and has|ceive prompt and careful attention. _ 
become familiar with the condition and wants| 5. Because our pledge for fair dealing ana 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary|devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
qualifications of teachers. been redeemed. 
services rendered. and free. Address or call” upon” 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


No. 8 Teachers’ Help Manual Series. 


By SEYMOUR EATON and 
FLORENCE BLANCHARD,| 
This long looked for book is now out, 
and we are filling orders already re- 
ceived in advance of publication as rap- 
idly as possible. 
he book is divided into five parts, 
as fellows: 
Part [. Ideas and Suggestions. 
II. Sample ef Brief Biog- 
raphies. 
Rainy Day Games. 
66 IV. Search Questions. 
66 Vv. Puzzling Quetions 
and Exercises. 


It is novel book on a novel plan. The “ Afternoons”’ are nicely graded, and the work is 
adapted to all classes of schools. 


Paper: Price, 25 cents, or Five Copies for $1.00. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO., 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 


PILES Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Find 
courein 10days. Never returns; no purge; 
ing a new yearly subscription. 


no salve; nosuppository. A victim trie 


in vain every remedy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he will mail free to his fellow suf- 


fevers. REEVES, Bes 8800,Hew York NEW ENG. PUB, CO., Somerset St., Boston. 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVII.—No. 12, 


The New 


NOW COMPIDTE. 


As a work of ready reference for the student, as a handy book of 
facts and statistics in a business office or schoolroom, as a guide in 
the home library, 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


It is twenty years later than any of its competitors, and is really a new work. 
All the articles have been entirely rewritten or revised, and thousands of 
new ones incorporated. The type is clear and of a beautiful cut; the nu- 
merous illustrations are remarkably fine; and the maps show not only all 
the countries of the globe, but also all the States and Territories of the 


United States. 
A VALUABLE AND EXTREMELY 


IN TEN VOLUMES. CHEAP SET OF sOOKS. 


PricE PER SET, in cloth binding, $30.00; sheep, $40.00; half moroc- 


co, $45.00. 
Twenty four page illustrated circular sent to any address on application. 


{?@ For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, free of expense, on 
receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisuers, 


BOSTON, NEWYORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 
School and College Text- Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


Send for our new Catalogue, 1893, just issued. 


PARALLEL EDITION of THE CLASSICS. 


Consisting of the Griginal« and Translations arranged on opposite pages. 
THREE VOLUMES NOW READY: 


1. The First Four Books of Cesar's Commentaries. Bach 12mo. 


2. The First Six Books of Virgil’s Aeneid. Cloth. 


8. Select Orations of Cicero. By mail, $1.00. 
Special Offer,—To any Teacher tending us $2.50 we will send a set of the above three books by mail, postpaid 


Send. for Catoloque. A. LOVELL & CO., No. 3 East 14th St., New York. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


Leading School of Expression in New England. 


CLARA POWER EDGERLY, HOWARD M. TICKNOR, 
Principal. Teacher of Dramatic Art. 


Visitors always welcome. Public recital in Steinert Hall every Thursday, at 10 A. mM. 
Send for catalogue. 62 Boylsten St., Boston, Mass, 


Boston N ormal School of Gymnastics, 


Appleton Street, Boston. / 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


UPERINTENDENTS, 
TEACHERS, 


ATTENTION! 


Established by 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, io 1889 


SHORTHAND TEACHERS 
» Should Study it at Home. 
The Isaac Pitman Phonographic Teacher (15c.). 
and Manual of Phonography (4v0c.) have been added 
to the list of text books adopied by the NEW YORK 
BOARD OF KDUCATION. Sent postpaid on re- 
ake sons at Isaac Pitman’s Metropolitan of| We want a local nt in ev 
Shorthand, 9 Fifth Ave., cor. 17th Street the country to recelve subserivtions fur the pe 
Prices moderate and instruction thorough. of Education and American Teacher. Will not in- 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, & Kast 14th At.. New York,| terfere with your professional work in the least. 
Liberal commissions. Write at once. 


Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUR. CO., 
8 Somerset S8t., Boston. Masa. 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure a 
year’s subscription free. 
NKW ENG. PUB. ©O.. Romerset &t., Roaton 


School of Pedagogy 


UNIVERSITY OF THE OF NEW YORK 


HENRY M. McCRACKEN, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS. 


Five Courses :— 
I. History of Education. 
II. Psychology and Ethics. 
III. Theory and Art of Teaching. 
IV. Educational Literature and Criticism. 
V. Systems of Education. 
Degrees granted :— 
Doctor of Pedagogy, and 
Master of Pedagogy. 


Year: From October to May. 
Scholarships: Only resident students are enrolled, 


Send for Catalogue giving full information. 


Address: 
SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, WAfHINGTON SQUARE, 
eow NEW YORK CITY. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 
No joints on outside to come apart. Fits any 
beok from 32me to Svo, without cutting. 
Price per 100. $150 net, postpaid. 
Send for sample. 
Ww. BEVERLEY HARISON; 
69 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Maps, Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
of kinds, 1 


THE SAUVEUR 


College of Lanenages. 


The EIGHTEENTH SEsSsION of the School will be 
held at 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE, 
Beckford, TIilineis, 
—to begin JULY 3. 
This location has been selected because of its prow- 
imity to the Chicago Exposition. 
.For boar? and rooms, addr’ss the manager. Miss 
E. L. HERRICK, Rockford College, Rockford, Lil. 


For information and circulars, a*dress 
Dr L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley St., R-xbury (Bostor), Mass, 


MUSIC. 


THE NEW 


Royal Collections: 


Issued in connection with the Worid’s Fair. 


“Royal Collection of Piano Music,” 


refully selected gems, consisting of Morceaux, 
garaues, Reveries, etc. 35 pieces. 160 pages. 


“Royal Collection of Dance Music” 
for Piavo. 
Well selected Waltz9s, Schuttisches, Polkas, etc. 
Extremely popular. 46 pieces, 160 pages. 


“ Royal Collection of Ballads,” 
Excellent music with tasteful accompaniment for 
the piano. 45 ballads. 160 pages. 
*“ Royal Collection of Songs with 
Choruses.” 
ll of variety; just the book for the bome or the 
gue cub. 41 with choruses. 160 pages. 
ach volume is handsomely bound ia pn- 
=. covers, and is really a $1 00 book soid 
for only 50 cents. 
Sent, postpaid, for 50 cents.§ 
Catalogue of New Faster Music now ready; sent 
pos.paid to any address upon application. 
Agents for Dexter and Fisher Piano, and 
cox avd White Self-Piaving Symphony, Pianos ex. 


bh ed and sold on instal!ments. 
For Musical Instruments, strings, etc , send to John 


Haynes & Vo., Boston 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 

C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 

Catalogues on Tay 
Foreign 
’ 
144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


FRENCH! 


French With or Without a “Master,” 
Best and cheapest course ip French con- 
versation, etc., for self instruction. clubs, 
or schools. By M. D. BERLI7Z. lvol. 

BERLITZ & CO. 
and Madison square, N. Y. City, 
CARL SCHGNHBOF, 
144 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


THE 


RREPRESSIBLE 
CONFLICT 


APITAL AND 
LABOR. 


THE CAUSE AND THE CURE. 
BY 
HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 45 cts. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St, Boston. 


771 Broadway, 

EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 721, 
Andersen’s Mistories and Readers, 
Themeen’s New Arithmetics and Algesra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Beed’s Werd Lessons. 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessens in English. 
Kellegg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 
Hiutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave.. Ohicago. 5 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Aritb. Course, ae Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. e0w 


ARBOR DAY 


IS COMING. 


HERE ARE SOME HELPS YOU WILL WANT. 


Exercises for Arbor Day. 
By ANNIE I. WILLIS. Paper, 64 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


In addition to the exercises this little book contains valuable suggestions oa what trees to plant 
and how to plant them; a list of appropriate selections from popular authors, and suggestions 


for essays. 


Native Trees. A Study for Home and School. 
By L. W. RUSSELL, Providence, R. I. 
Second Edition. Revised and Bolarged. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


There is a growing demand for easily understood and practical matter about our native trees. 
This little work is designed to supply this demand. Works upon general botany do not supply 
the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to come to a friendly acquaintance with the 


forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 


The aathor has written about trees as he has seen them, in walks and rambles, in town and 
country. It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before been published on the subject, 


THE SCHOOL JovURNAL, New York City: “For the general reader the scientific descriptions of trees 
in Botanies are too technical and contain too many hard names The beginner needs something more 


simple. Mr_ Russell has endeavored to furnish it. 


In encouraging pupils to observe and study trees, 


teachers will unquestionably find this little book of great assist ance,’’ 


ww Both Books sent to one address for 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 SOMERSET ST., Boston, Mass. 


Rocks, Stuffed Animals 
Oss nd Skins, 

Geological INERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLO 
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